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[conTinuED.] 


CHAPTER IX.—[contixvsp.] 


The doctor advanced upon the parties, and 
clearing his thro&t, which seemed somewhat ob- 
structed by adipose matter, said : 

“We have heard about some very curious 
inventions that you are getting up, and have 
called to talk with you concerning them.” 

Levi Luckett’s eyes gleamed with satisfaction. 

“ You are right,” he answered, blandly. ‘“ We 
are engaged on several very important matters 
destined to have an extraordinary effect upon 
the world’s progress.” The doctor glanced at 
his companions. Number two returned the look 
with interest. Maud clasped her hands and stood 
motionless as a statue, studying this unlooked- 
for scheme and trying to fathom it. 

“What are you at present constructing ?” con- 
tinued the doctor, with a perceptible atom of 
compassion in his tones. 

“A machine that will be self-starting and never 
stop. When the last screw is driven home, the 
thing will move, and never cease moving while 
wood and iron can stand it.” 


ingly. The doctor levelled his grave and far- 
seeing eyes upon Manchester, who was begin- 
ning to feel afresh glow of enthusiasm, mingled 
with a trifle of pride. 

“You are a man of sense, I believe, sir, if re- 
port has not done you too much credit?” (A 
condescending smile, here.) ‘Have you much 
faith in this project?’ The questioned colored 
and stammered, while the questioner bored him 
through and through with his wise optics. 

“ Why—yes—certainly—that is, I have much 
confidence in Mr. Luckett’s judgment, and have 
spent some time and invested considerable money 
in the enterprise.” 

The man with the green bag whipped out a 
pencil and made a note in a little blank-book. 

“How long have you been engaged on this 
self-starting machine ?” 

“Well, sir, off and on, and at odd times, I 
should say three or four years,” replied Mr. 
Manchester. 

“Has it ever in the various forms in which 
you have constructed it, performed a revolu- 
tion ?” continued the doctor. 

‘Not yet, sir; but there has been some oscilla- 
tion among certain balls, suspended by wires, 
and considerable quivering in the zinc plates.” 

“ Quivering in the zinc plates!” repeated the 
latter, looking at the white handkerchief and the 
green bag on his left. 

Green Bag—whose face looked very much 
as Sharply’s had looked, five years before— 
scratched another note in his book; and White 
Handkerchief sighed and coughed in a manner 
that said : 

“‘My mind is made up.” 

“Mr. Manchester, sir,”’ remarked Levi, re- 
solved to maintain the reputation of his friend, 
“has the fullest and completest faith in this new 
power; and there have been times when the 
greatness and moral grandeur of the undertak- 
ing have kept him awake many nights in suc- 
cession. There were seasons, gentlemen, when 
I feared that I had let the light in too suddenly, 
and that it would prove too much for even his 
strong mind. But, gentlemen, even when he 
felt those mystic flutterings and quiverings of 
life in the receptive part of the machinery, like 
the first throbbing pulses of a new-born child, 
his reason stood it like a major!” 

Three heads nodded sagely to each other, and 
a pencil was heard to start off and travel very 
fast over a paper pavement. 

“How is your appetite, Mr. Manchester?” 
resumed the examiner. 

“Poor—very poor ! I have lost flesh amazing- 
ly, lately,” was the unsuspecting response. 

Pencil kept going. 

“ Doesn’t it rather wear upon you, generally ?” 

“Very much! I’m much more nervous than 
Tused to be. The idea of making such a stu- 
pendous discovery naturally operates upon the 
mind.” 

“ How do you sleep t” 

“ Badly—badly enough !” Maud clasped her 
hands still more tightly, and bent forward with 
breathless eagerness. Suddenly she advanced, 
and placing her hand on her father’s shoulder, 
was about to whisper in his ear, when the doctor 
interposed. 
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ENTRAPMENT OF MANCHESTER AND LUCKETT. 


“Young indy,” said he, (with his bland and 


comfescending smile, putting her back gently, 


“ di not divert his thoughts from this momentous 
We have not come here to harm 


“Father!” exclaimed Maud, “be guarded in 
what yousay. These men mean you no good!” 
The doctor whispered to the man in black : 

“You perceive that the girl has discovered his 
malady ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “ that is manifest.” 

“ Malady !” repeated Maud, who had caught 
the last word. “Malady ?” 

“It were a pity that you should fail,” resum- 
ed the doctor, addressing Manchester, “before 
the invention is perfected. Allow me to ex- 
amine your pulse again, to-day? Day before 
yesterday I thought it indicated a slight con- 
gestion of the brain.” The doctor laid some 
white fingers on Manchester’s wrist. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“A great deal worse, to-day! Much sensorial 
excitement. Rest is imperatively necessary. Are 
you not rather troubled with an incoherency of 
thought ?” 

“ Frequently, doctor—frequently. Sometimes 
the machinery runs together in the most curious 
manner. Sometimes I imagine myself upon a 
large common, surrounded by an infinitude of 
motors in every stage of construction! Ha! 
ha! isn’t it an odd fancy ?” 

“O, father! what are you saying?” cried 
Maud, in an agony of indefinable terror. 

“The persons,” said Levi Luckett, with a 
patronizing swing of the arm, ‘“ who have the 
good sense to invest in this affair at the present 
stage, will constitute, at the time of its comple- 
tion, the richest monopoly in the world.” 

“Gentlemen, allow us to retire and talk about 
this matter a moment or two,” said the doctor. 

“ Certainly—it will give us the greatest plea- 
sure!” rejoined Manchester, thinking they con- 
templated buying into the enterprise. 

The parties retired a short distance and con- 
ferred together with manifest earnestness. It 
was singular that they seemed perfectly agreed so 
soon; five minutes had scarcely elapsed before 
everything appeared settled to mutual satisfac- 
tion. They motioned to Manchester and Levi 
to join them. Maud had just taken her father’s 
hand, and was saying something in a tone of 
entreaty ; but, being elated by the coming of 
these important personages (who would proba- 
bly invest some capital in the concern), he did 
not listen to her very attentively, but bidding 
her banish her foolish fears and absurd suspicions, 
followed Luckett to the spot where the parties 
were waiting him. 

“Get into the carriage,” said the doctor to 
the inventors. ‘ We will go and take a private, 
cosy dinner together, and make propositions that 
will be mutually advantageous, I trust.” 

“What have I always told you?” whispered 
Luckett, as they sank back upon the cushions. 
“This looks like success; this appears like 
money. I have often said to you, Manchester, 
“we will yet ride in our carriage.’”” The doc- 
tor and his companions entered the carriage. 
The door was closed, the steps put up with a 
jerk, and the vehicle driven away by the negro, 
whom Maud now recognized as being no other 


than Vaggai; She gagha 
riage as it thundered along thy road. She felt 
so lonely and deserted that she could scarcely 








a dy after the war- 


refrain from weeping. 
“Maud!” called a feeble voice. She ran into 
the house and to the bedside of her mother, who 


was suffering from illness. 


“Where is Eula?” she asked. 
her not to leave you.” 

“She has been at the door, listening to the 
conversation going on outside. Who are those 
people that have been here, and what is their 
errand ?” 

“T do not know,” replied Maud, hesitatingly. 
“ Their business concerns the curious and vex- 
ious machine,” she added, thinking it best to 
conceal her suspicions ; but her countenance was 
so troubled that her mother noticed it. 

‘‘ Maud, your face was never made to be any- 
thing but the index of truth; you are deceiving 
me. Speak out; what do youfear? What has 
happened *” 

“Nothing has happened, andI don’t know 
that I have any particular fears ; that is, that are 
worth mentioning. Father and Levi Luckett 
have gone with the men in a carriage; perhaps 
it portends good luck. Eula, bring some lemon- 
water for mother.” 

The day passed slowly, and to Maud wearily. 
Her father did not return. Her suspicions took 
shape and palpability. She resorted to a score 
of artifices to soothe her mother’s anxiety. Now 
it was this thing that had detained him, and 
then it was another and another, all of them 
being trivial and insufficient. 

At dark, Lazarus was sent to make inquiries ; 
he loitered about town the greater portion of the 
evening, and came back without a particle of 
information that interested them. 

Meantime, Manchester and Levi were whirled 
away at the highest speed of horseflesh. Levi 
passed into a state of revery, and Manchester 
tinding that the vehicle rolled on and on, won- 
dered how far they were going to partake of that 
“private and cosy dinner.” When they had 
ridden an hour in this manner, he remarked : 

“Gentlemen, you are giving us a long ride *” 

“Yes,” answered the doctor. ‘“ We have 
something to show you in the country. If you 
will be patient, we will give you a surprise.” 

“ Yes,” repeated the man who looked so much 
like Sharply, “ we will give you a surprise.” 

“You are very good, gentlemen ; have your 
own way. The motion of the carriage is very 
exhilarating, and the country picturesque. See! 
we are flying by the plantations as if we had 
wings. Levi! look out, and note the delightful 
scenery.” 

“I was working out the whole thing with 
figures,” returned Levi, opening his eyes and 
instantly closing them. 

Another hour. They still bowled along, but 
with abated speed, for the horses were beginning 
to pant and show signs of being considerably 
blown. Manchester occasionally made an ob- 
servation, but the conversation was dull, and at 
the expiration of the third hour quite dead. 
They had reached a portion of country entirely 
new to Manchester. The road had dwindled to 
a mere path ; they were obliged to go slowly on 
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strips of‘timber, and, presently came te an exten- 
sive wood, upon the margin of which the car- 
riage stopped. 

“ Here we get out,” said the doctor, with his 
encouraging and patronizing smile. The par- 
ties alighted. The doctor, leading the way, 
followed the path that skirted the forest till they 
reached a cypress growth of considerable extent, 
and near which Manchester perceived, for the 
first time, a building of considerable size, rather 
sombre in color, and not very cheerful in its 
general aspect. It had four gables, and the ap- 
pearance of having been built by a man who had 
not counted the cost, and finding it, finally, too 
much for his means, abandoned it. It, as well 
as the adjoining grounds, presented unmistak- 
able evidences of neglect. One thing struck 
Manchester as being somewhat extraordinary ; 
viz., that there was a very high fence around it, 
something after the fashion of those seen about 
prisons. 

“They build high fences, here,” remarked 
Manchester. 

“ There are a good many fugitive slaves in the 
woods and swamps, hereabouts, and hunger 
often compels them to be very bold in their de- 
predations ; hence this style of fence,” said the 
doctor. ‘“ What kind of a place would this be, 
think you, for the manufacture of your ma- 
chines t” he added. “Quict enough, eh? I 
think you'll find it so.” 

“Tt might do for Levi; but it is almost too 
solitary for me,”’ returned Manchester. A sud- 
den turn in the path took them to the front of 
this isolated habitation. If Manchester had felt 
some surprise at the height and strength of the 
fence, he was much more astonished at behold- 
ing a gate of the most massive and cumberous 
description, and one especiall y for a private re- 
sidence. 

“Sir!” quoth Mr. Manchester, “the proprie- 
tor of this establishment must be the most eccen- 
tric of persons. Indeed, gentlemen, this resem- 
bles a prison more than anything that I can 
think of.” The doctor gave the man in the white 
handkerchief, and Sharply, a very significant 
glance. 

“‘ Every one has his peculiarities, you know ?” 

“ Tthink,” said Levi Luckett, waking up, “it’s 
about time that I should explain to you the 
principles of my machine?” 

“Certainly ; we'll hear all about it, soon,’ 
answered Sharply, with a shrug. At that mo- 
ment the gate was opened by a negro, who had 
apparently been watching their approach. The 
parties entered the court, and the gate was push- 
ed back to its place. 

The doctor took Manchester by the arm and 
hurried him into the house, contriving to gain 
his attention in such a way that he would not 
have time to notice the peculiar construction of 
the windows. They were very quickly up a 
pair of stairs and traversing a long corridor. 

“This is the door,” said Sharply. “Come 
in, gentlemen!” Sharply opened the door and 
held it open; Manchester and Levi Luckett 
went in, then the door was closed upon them. 
Manchester turned around to address the doc- 
tor, and was not a little amazed to perceive that 
Levi and himself were the sole occupants of the 
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THE MAD-HOUSB. 

Mancnesrer stared at the closed door a mo- 
ment, then by a very natural impulse stretched 
out his hand to open it, to see why the doctor 
and his fricuds had not followed. It did not 
yield—it was fastened. It was a joke, a very 
good joke, doubtless ; that was the next idea that 
entered his mind. He looked around and began 
to take some =cte of the room. There was but 
one window in it, and that was secured by iron 
bars running transversely across it. 

“Where are wet What does this mean!” 
cried Manchester, beginning to feel alarmed. 

“I beg you wont disturb me, Manchester, for 
I am making a very interesting calculation. 
The new style of architecture—” 

“I care nothing about your new style of archi- 
tecture!” interrupted Manchester. “But I 
would like to know what style of architecture 
this is?” 

“O, some mixed and barbarous kind, I dare 
say!” 

cf My poor fellow, I’m afraid we shall find it 
barbarous enough! Call up your common sense 
and examine this apartment.” 

“It seems a good, substantial one, Manches- 
ter, and they appear to be substantial fellows 
that brought us here. They’ve gone to look 
after the dinner, I’ll be bound!” replied Levi, 
unsuspiciously. 

“Levi! do you not see that that window is 
crossed by Isige iron bars?” said his friend, 
earnestly. 

“Very needless, I am sure! But common 
minds have a very absurd idea of architecture.” 

“Always at your hobby! I will try the door 
agen, then, if it does. not yield, eall for 
hetp.” chester put forth all his strength, 
but the door remained as firm as if it had been a 
portion of the wall. 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen! you have carried 
the joke far enough! Come and let us out!” 
No human voice answered to this appeal. 

Manchester grew indignant; he shouted loud- 
er and yet louder. A little, dead echo came 
back, and that was all. He shouted himself 
hoarse, making desperate and fruitless attacks 
upon the door. 

“ Levi Luckett—you pitiful dog! why don’t 
you cry out, and help me to beat down this 
door!” exclaimed Manchester, much excited. 

“O, they will come to us ina little while, 
doubtless. Have you gota piece of chalk? I 
will sit down and draw a model house on the 
“ocr. My house is modelled after the human 
body, with a roof like the human skull. You 
see | take hints from nature.” 

“You’li take something harder than a hint, if 
you don’t wakeup, youidiot! Yousilly fellow, 
we are prisoners! We've been decoyed hithér, 
to be deprived of God’s greatest blessing to man, 
liberty. We are in the power of villains!” 

With a visible effort, Levi condescended to 
come home, mentally, a moment. He scratch- 
ed his head, rubbed his eyes and his brows, 
stared at the window, at the door, and lastly at 
Manchester. 

“Prisoners Well, it seems wonderfully like 
it, I protest? Doubtless we have been inveigled 
here te catort from us the secret of our perpetual 
motion; but I will die before I will yield to 
their unjust demands!” At that moment some 
one knocked upon the wall, and said, in an 
authoritative tone : 

“ Be more quiet there in No. 10!” 

“*No. 10!’ Do you hear that, Levit Good 
heavens! All this is unspeakably strange!” 
The apartment contained two seats—iron seats, 
fastengd to the wall. In one corner was a straw 
mattress and a few blankets, much tattered and 
torn. Manchester became silent—gazed at the 
iron seats, the mattress, the barred windows, 
and a horribly thrilling thought flashed like light- 
ning upon his brain: He was an inmate of a mad- 
house! For an instant the terrible thought de- 
prived him of speech and motion. As he stood 
there, fixed and mute, he caught the clue of the 
mystery, and fr=ced it intelligibly through the 
transactions of that day. Every question that 
had been propounded by the doctor, occurred 
to him. He perceived distinctly how he had 
been thrown off his guard, and how his answers 
had played into the hands of his enemies. He 
staggered into one of the iron seats, and its firm, 
stern, unyielding touch made him shiver. He 
did not speak fer a long time, but sat the very 
picture of distress. 

Levi Luckett had gone away to his own ideal 
world again ; and having found a piece of chalk 
in his pocket, was very composedly drawing a 
plan of his model house on the floor, which 
being fashioned_after the human figure, very 
much resembled a person sitting upon the ground. 
To have constructed a large house after his 
model, would have cost a million of dollars; for 
nature never permits herself to be imitated too 
cheaply. 
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Manchester noticed, presently, how Levi was 
employed, and an acuter pang shot through his 


sign of madness. With consternation he per- 
ceived him giving additional proofs of their in- 
sanity, which would, surely, be used against 
them. Atone moment he was tempted to fall 
upon Levi and pummel him soundiy;:at the 
next, his better feelings prevailing, he was ready 
to weep at his folly. His emotions prevented 
him from speaking; he mechanically watched 
the useless labors of the enthusiast, wondering 
how he had ever believed in him, or been led by 
his wild and impracticable promptings. 

He heard the shooting of a bolt; the door 
turned slowly upon its hinges and admitted the 
doctor and Haggai. The first advanced toward 
Manchester, and the latter kept his place near 
the door. 

“My friend,” said the doctor, soothingly, 
“ how do you find yourself, now?” 

Manchester felt himself hot with indignation. 
He wished to plunge his fist at the doctor’s head 
like a bullet and strike him dead to the floor; 
but policy held his hand and helped him assume 
an exterior of tolerable calmness. 

“Your name, I believe, is—” 

« Burleigh,” added the doctor, with a bow. 

“A doctor of medicine *” 

The doctor bowed, and said: “At your ser- 
vice, Mr. Manchester.” 

“Doctor Burleigh,” resumed Manchester, 
biting his lips and stifling the anger that was 
burning like fire within him, “ may I ask why I 
have been decoyed hither and treated ‘in 'this un- 
handsome way ?”’ 

“Without doubt you can have that liberty. 
There are maladies in which we are permitted 
to restrain the body, with the exception of a 
single member; and that is the tongue.” 

“Let us talk understandingly. Why am I 
here ?”’ Manchester looked steadily at Doctor 
Burleigh. 

“ Ttwas thought by your friends that a few 
months of retirement might be beneficial for 
you,” answered the latter. 

“And what do my /riends call my malady ?” 
continued Manchester, his voice betraying some 
agitation. 

“My good man, do not perplex yourself. 
You will, if submissive, have kind and consid- 
erate treatment; it is only the refractory that 
suffer, I assure you, sir.” 

“Hypocrisy aside, what ails me?” persisted 
Manchester, whose eyes were beginning to have 
a dangerous expression. 

“A trifling excitement of the brain, sir, which 
the retirement and wholesome discipline of this 
place will, very probably, alleviate in due time,” 
Burleigh replied, with distinguished politeness. 

“You mean,” answered Manchester, arising 
and bending a terrible look upon the doctor, 
“that Iam map!” 

The doctor backed towards to door. 

“We do not wish to wound the feelings of our 
patients by speaking too plainly. Our plan \ is, 
io try the soothing system, first; if thaé does not 
do, we have other curative agents of a more 
stringent kind,” returned Burleigh. 

“Let us drop the mask,” rejoined Manchester, 
in tones that momentarily grew more stern and 
emphatic. ‘“ You call me mad; but you know 
that I am not mad!” 

Burleigh pointed at Levi Luckett, who, hav- 
ing finished his model house, was drawing a very 
odd and eccentric figure beside it. Manchester 
recoiled. If Burleigh had struck him, it would 
have been easier to bear than that quiet yet stun- 
ning buffet—that silent motion of the hand. The 
doctor realized his advantage, and triumphed in 
his cunning; his argument seemed conclusive 
and damning to the hopes of Manchester. 

“That,” retorted Manchester, hoarsely, look- 
ing at the employment of Levi, “tells fearfully, 
perhaps fatally, against me; but, Dr. Burleigh, 
as a man and a Christian, I appeal to you for 
aid in breaking the meshes of this dark and 
dreadful conspiracy. You know, you believe in 
my sanity.” Go back to your employer and tell 
him that you wash your hands of this unhallowed 
business. That man, drawing figures upon the 
floor, is but a harmless dreamer; and it must be 
forever, to me, a subject of regret that I ever lis- 
tened for a moment to his schemes. I acknow- 
ledge that I have embarked some capital and 
some faith in his impracticable and motionless 
machine. I erred on the side of good nature, 
for I know that genius sometimes appears like 
folly, and one is often mistaken for the other.” 

“Calm yourself, my dear sir! Excitement 
will greatly aggravate your malady.” 

Manchester’s face grew fiery red, then pale as 
a dead man’s. He clenched his hands until his 
finger-nails drew blood from his palms. He felt 
the extent of his danger; he thought of Maud 
and his sick wife; and, lastly, Kirkham. The 
remembered face of Haggai had suggested the 
latter, and he marvelled that his suspicions had 
not fallen upon him more pointedly, heforet 

“How blind! how simple-minded!” he ex- 
elaimed, falling back into the stationary seat. 
“The face of that black scoundrel should have 
reminded me of Kirkham at once!” 

Haggai grinned and rolled his eyes, until he 
looked like a cheap edition of Satan. 

“ Unfortunate man!” said the doctor, sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘ Let me feel your pulse?” 

“ Stand off !” eried Manchester, fiercely. “I 
shall do something terrible, if you trust yourself 
too near me !” 

“Be c-a-lm—be c-alm!” replied the doctor, 
in a drawling, soothing voice, as one might 
speak to a refractory child ora restive colt. It 
is the last ounce that breaks down the camel. 
Manchester could bear no more. He sprang to 
his feet and advanced upon the doctor with 
clenched fists and eyes that darted lightning. 

Burleigh retreated behind Haggai, who thrust 
forward his left foot, and put himself upon his 
guard pugilistically. Despite his two hundred 
pounds of flesh, his six feet altitude, his great 
fists and giant arms, Haggai cowered before the 


scorching glances and determined movements of 


Manchester, who, perceiving that the doctor was 
out of his reach, looked around for some missile 
to deal with the negro. He flew at one of the 
bars and tried to pull it from its fastenings ; but 
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it resisted his strength. He next laid hold of 
one of the iron seats, and in a mighty paroxysm 
of rage wrenched itaway. With this weapon he 
dashed at Haggai with savage joy, and brought 
him to the floor with one irresistible sweep of 
the arm. The doctor sprang out of the cell, and 
thrust home the bolt. Haggai laid upon the 
floor, with a ghastly wound over his left eye 
from which the blood tlowed copiously, and trick- 
ling along upon the floor, stood in a dark pool 
upon Levi's model house. The latter had ceased 
from his innocent labors, and stood at the ex- 
tremity of the apartment, considerably ter- 
rified. 

“T think the crisis has come!” he stammered. 

Manchester leaned against the wall, trembling 
and panting, and clutching the iron missile. 

“Now,” he groaned, “they will make it ap- 
pear that I am mad, beyond a doubt! My God! 
he intended to provoke me to this. Fool! fool! 
Why did I yield to this paroxysm of passion ?”’ 

“ Haggai!’ called the doctor from the outside. 
Haggai arose to a sitting posture, and glared 
diabolically at Manchester, who read in that 
savage stare a volume of hatred and persecution. 

“ Haggai!” continued the doctor, “if you are 
alive, spring out when I epen the door. My 
poor fellow, we were presumptuous to enter the 
cell of a maniac!” 

The negre arose and gave the doctor to un- 
derstand that he was ready. The door was 
opened very cautiously, and Haggai darted from 
the scene of his discomfiture. Manchester threw 
the iron seat after him, with an expression of 
contempt and disgust. Burleigh thrust in his 
hand and seized it, greatly rejoiced that the 
madman was so easily disarmed. 

“Sharply! Sharply!” he cried. “Come— 
all is ready.” 

“Sharply!” repeated Manchester, thought- 
fully. ‘Surely I have heard that name before. 
It strikes me that Kirkham’s attorney was thus 
called. O, the thing is getting clearer and 
clearer.” 

“ What’s all this uproar?” demanded Sharply, 
imperiously, bursting into the cell. “Are you 
going to murder us all, sir? See the blood, you 
monster !”” ; 

“ Gently, gently, my dear sir!” remonstrated 
the doctor. ‘The soothing system, you know, 
is our system, here! Q u-i-e-t-ly—q-u-ie-tl-y, 
Man-ches-ter! T-h-e-re! t-h-e-r-e!” Then, in 
an altered, business tone : 

“ Strait-jacket, Haggai!” 

“ Strait-jacket!” repeated Manchester, va- 
cantly. 

“Soothe him! soothe him!” quoth Burleigh. 

Covered with blood, Haggai advanced upon 
Manchester, who retreated, saying : 

“Stand back ! I will fight to the-last. Levi! 
Levi! for God’s sake, help me! Doctor Bur- 
leigh, I appeal to your humanity ?” 

“Proceed, Sharply, as expeditiously as 
possible.” 

Haggai and Sharply both seized Manchester 
at the same time, who struggled and fought 
desperately. Levi was frightened, and after 
making one or two feeble pesses at the negro, 
shrunk away into a corner and saw them, win- 
ning their way to victory inch by inch, encase 
his friend in the horrible jacket. 

Finding that he was effectually subdued, Man- 
chester calmed down somewhat, and addressed 
Burleigh as follows : 

“That I am not mad, you very well know ; 
and that you act as the tool of Kirkham, I am 
equally well convinced. Now attend to what I 
am going to say: Notwithstanding the fact that 
I am as sane as you are, I will give you all the 
trouble of the most incorrigible bedlamite! 
There shall be no rest nor quiet in this house 
while I am in it. You shall not have your vic- 
tory cheaply. I will annoy, and vex, and wear 
you out! There shall not be an hour in the 
twenty-four that shall be free from shrieks and 
shouts and discordant sounds. To silence me, 
you will have to kill me; and kill me, you dare 
not.” 

“ You see it is all right!” whispered Sharply. 
“He plays into our hands—we shall win!” 

“T wonder if it will be safe,” queried Burleigh, 
pausing at the threshold of the door, “ to trust 
this poor fool, Levi, in the cell with this maniac ?” 
The doctor withdrew, leaving Manchester gnash- 
ing his teeth with rage. 

“Levi,” he began, “ these people have got us 
in their power; but it is still in our power to 
annoy them. The more noise we make, the 
quicker we shall regain our liberty.” Manches- 
ter did not believe the last assertion, but he 
thought it would have more effect upon Luckett 
than anything he couldsay. ‘ Kick and beat the 
walls ; shout, yell, shriek, and in concert with 
me, raise the most infernal din !” 

During the whole of the following night, the 
evil one seemed to be loose at the mad-house. 
Sharply famed and raged and poured out threat- 
enings. In company with Burleigh, he visited 
No. 10 soon after its inmates had partaken of a 
very plain breakfast, which had silenced them 
for a few minutes. 

“ We can’t stand this uproar!” said Sharply, 
who was the keeper of this benevolent institu- 
tion. “I shall give you thorough treatment. 
Haggai, draw him along.” 

Catch hold of my heels, Levi,” said Man- 
chester, “and don’t let go! Let us see if they 
can drag us both!” Levi, who thought obedi- 
ence was the only reparation he could make for 
the misfortunes he had innocently brought upon 
his friend, automatically obeyed this order. It 
required the united strength of Sharply and the 
negro to drag them into the punishment-room. 
Haggai would have treated Levi to some lusty 
kicks, but a wink from Sharply told him that he 
should see better sport than that. 

The refractory department was provided with 
very curious-looking machines and instruments, 
the uses of which were as yet unknown to Man- 
chester and his companion. 

“We'll give him a touch of the shower-bath, 
first. Strip him and thrust him in, Haggai!” 
ordered the worthy keeper. 

The negro gladly executed this command. 
Manchester was pushed into the machine, and 
presently there was heard a dripping and splash- 


ing, a groaning, gasping and choking. Pretty 





























































soon he was drawn out, insensible, shivering and 
sighing. 

“Slip him into the jacket again, and we’ll see 
what effect this discipline will have upon him ! 
Ah! he will give us no rest, will he? Have 
you got the other fellow ready? In there, you 
rascal! You'll find we have peculiar ways of 
quelling noisy people, here.” 

Luckless Levi was forced into the box. The 
water began to fall again, and was accompanied 
with a floundering, splurging, and agonized 
gasping. Shriek after shriek proceeded from 
the machine, then there was a heavy fall, and 
poor Levi was taken out half dead, cold as ice, 
and shaking like a man im an ague-fit. Ten 
minutes elapsed before he was able to stand upon 
his feet. He was pushed into No. 10 and his 
clothes thrown after him. Manchester set his 
teeth hard together, but uttered not a word till 
his tormentors had departed. He’ then address- 
ed his more feeble-nerved companion : 

“My friend,” said he, “ this will not do for 
you; you cannot bear it. It wore better policy 
for you to be silent and docile; but as for me, I 
shall proceed as I have begun. I will see if I 
cannot bear all they can inflict. They know not 
the man they deal with, if they think I am con- 
quered already. Pass me the remainder of our 
miserable breakfast ; I must eat to obtain strength. 
Without strength, I cannot endure, This is 
Kirkham’s work! He has never forgiven me 
for escaping when I was in his power, and for 
refusing him Maud for his son. Alas! now the 
poor girl will be helpless. New toils will be 
laid for her feet. I fear her constancy will be 
shaken. Ah! if I could get a line to her, to 
exhort her to hold out, and not to think of me, 
nor mind what I suffer.” 

“Ina model house,” whined Levi, lugubrious- 


ly, “things of this kind wouldn’t happen! If 


my machine was completed, I shouldn’t care ; 
but I’m dreadfully afraid the world will be 
cheated out of it. O, I am icy, icy cold! I 
thought I should die on the spot! Manchester, 
what nerves you’ve got !”” 

“ Nerves are needed in a place like this, and I 
will keep them, too, unless they pull them out of 
me with pincers !” 

“Pain don’t seem to hurt you much, but my 
flesh was always as weak as my spirit was 
willing. I never got a cut of the rod at school 
without shrinking. Be good enough to take 
your foot off my diagram ; it’s right over the 
front door—the most interesting part of the 
house, in an architectural view. That wide, 
semi-circular chalk-mark represents the carriage- 
drive to the front. \I wish you’d help me put on 
my clothes.” 

“ Help you indeed! Don’t you observe that 
my arms are secured? Have you a knife in 
your pocket ?” 

“TI believe so; I'll soon cut you out of that 
concern, if Ihave. Jt must be condemned un- 
comfortable! Yes, here it is. I wonder that I 
hadn’t thought of it, before ?”” 

“ Think of it + 2Youg¢head is in that infernal 
macaine all the ne !~)More wonder that they 
hadn’t taken it ae you.” 

Levi soon relieved hija of the uncomfortable 
garment, then hid the knife in a crevice in the 
floor. Manchester examined the room critically, 
shook the bars again and the door, and tried to 
study a plan of escape. He ate heartily of the 
coarse food that was set before him, saving his 
strength during the day in order to make the 
night more unbearable. They thought they had 
tamed him, but he went through the programme 
of the previous night with various additions, 
variations and improvements. He wrenched the 
other seat from its fastenings, beat upon the 
walls, the floor, and the door with it, making a 
racket that truly reminded one of Bedlam broken 
loose. Sleep fled the mad-house. 

Manchester began to query whether he was 
not in reality mad. It seemed to him at times, 
that he was. There was a wild and frantic ex- 
hilaration in his spirits. He delighted in the up- 
roarous din he was making. A person passing 
his cell would have said, “What a frightful 
maniac! Thank God that I have my senses.” 

He shouted. The sound of his voice was 
strange to him; but its very wildness added to 
his excitement. Burning indignation at his un- 
just treatment had indeed driven him to the 
verge of insanity ; another step, and he would 
go over the brink of the moral precipice into the 
horrible abyss of madness. 


CHAPTER XI. 


DISCIPLINE. 


HacGati with a light in one hand and a club 
in the other, thrust his head into the cell. The 
wound which Manchester had inflicted upon his 
frontis, was red, swollen, and gaping, adding 
indescribably to the natural ferocity of his ap- 
pearance. He had treasured the affront, with the 
intention of squaring accounts at the earliest op- 
portunity. Manchester became quiet, hiding his 
iron weapon behind him ; persecution makes one 
cunning. Haggai stepped boldly in, and Sharp- 
ly came at his back. Manchester chafed at the 
sight of him. 

“Tam the keeper of this house,” said the 
former agent of Kirkham. “I know what my 
duty is, and Lintend to doit. Your madness 
has taken a refractory and obstinate turn, sir. 
People that are refractory have to be dealt with. 
A great many maniacs are quite sensible about 
some things, and know well enough what disci- 
pline is for. Ah, you’ve got your jacket off, 
haven’t you? It is torn into strips! I havea 
word with you. Come along, sir—don’t hang 
back! Haggai, lay hold of him !” 

“Speak s-o-o-t-h-i-n-g-l-y, 8-0-0-t-h-i-n-g-l-y !” 
said a mild and tranguillizing voice from the 
background, but which had a very opposite effect 
upon the patient. 

“Villain!” he exclaimed. ‘ How long will 
you keep up this farce? Remember, sir, that 
human nature is weak, and that there are wrongs 
that it cannot bear. The injury and outrage 
that I am suffering at your hands, are fast driv- 


ing me to that unhappy state which you hypo- | 


critically affect to believe Ihave already reached. 
Take care! take care! By heavens, I’ll dash 
your brains out!” 










Manchester drew back and hurled the seat 
with all his strength; it prostrated Sharply and 
grazed the doctor’s head. The next moment, 
Manchester was felled by Haggai’s club. The 
blow did not deprive him of consciousness, and 
he struggled stoutly with his tormentors all the 
way to the room filled with those terrible in- 
struments. Sharply was furious—the doctor 
calm and apparently benevolent. If there was 
anything that could make an injured man mad, 
it was his benignant deportment while inflicting 
the greatest injustice. 

“Thave got something new of my own con- 
trivance,” said Sharply. “Get in here, you 
wild beast !”” 

Manchester was forced into a machine that 
resembled the stocks of the olden time, securing 
his ankles, wrists and neck in the same manner, 
leaving but very little movement practicable. 

“Not exactly of your own contrivance, Sharp- 
ly; I think you borrowed the idea from the re- 
cords of the Spanish Inquisition,” replied the 
doctor. Then to the patient: 

“T regret, my dear sir, that you compel us to 
these extreme measures; but there are certain 
forms of your malady,” he continued, with a 
benevolent smile, “that absolutely demand 
prompt and energetic treatment. I hoped that 
you had not reached the violent stage, and that 
the soothing system so eminently successful 
here, would work wonders with you.” 

Manchester gave Burleigh a withering look, 
who sighed compassionately and said, as if talk- 
ing to himself, “I forgot that I vas speaking to 
one who has lost the power of reasoning. It is 
lamentable, truly! Sharply, you had better pro- 
ceed ; but pray do everything gently, and modu- 
late your tones a little, if you please. A kind 
and conciliating manner is of the first conse- 
quence in these extreme cases.” 

Sharply pulled a small cord, and a single drop 
of water fell upon Manchester’s head, and then 
another and another. The patient thought it 
merely accidental, and wondered what his 
punishment was to be and when it was to com- 
mence. 

“Come, assassins! Why do you delay? 
Begin your tortures at once !” 

“ Be p-a-t-i-e-n-t!” admonished Burleigh, with 
heavenly mildness, patting Manchester upon the 
cheek. “We know nothing of torture here; 
this is but a remedial agent. You were brought 
here for cure and not for punishment. The 
various implements that you observe about you, 
are but sanative appliances. Perhaps you are 
aware, sir, that drops of water are now falling, 
at measured intervals, upon your head? It 
seems very simple, but you will presently find it 
a very powerful medicament.” 

Doctor Burleigh adjusted his spectacles and 
beamed fraternally upon Manchester, who 
gnashed his teeth at him. 

“Great things are comprised in a nut-shell. 
It would not be singular if this simple appliance 
should give you considerable uneasiness!” 
Manchester noted the fact that the water fell 
precisely in one place, and seemed to drog! a 
distance of several feet. Drop! drop! It mew 
uncomfortable, but he supposed he could bear it 
for hours in succession—it was so very simple. 
He marvelled at their clemency. He had made 
up his mind to receive very rough treatment, 
far exceeding in severity his previous discipline. 
He was agreeably disappointed. He closed his 
eyes; possibly he could sleep; he would try. 
Drop! drop! It rgally produced a curious sen- 
sation; but it wasn’t pain. Pain? O, no! cer- 
tainly not. Yet he would feel better if he could 
move his head a trifle. But the wooden clamp 
around his neck, hugging tightly up to his chin 
in front and to the occipital bone behind, pre- 
vented the slightest motion. Drop! drop! it 
grew annoying. His inquietude increased, and 
he made efforts, not very strenuous nor urgent, 
to tip his head forward or to tip it back. Bur- 
leigh and Sharply noticed this and nodded to 
each other, Now there came a numbness—now 
a dull ache—now a shooting, throbbing sensa- 
tion in the coronal region. 

Manchester believed thé water was dropping 
from a height of several yards ; they could re- 
gulate the distance, doubtless, by the cord. He 
glanced at the doctor, then closed his eyes 
again, fully determined to defy such a childish 
invention, and give no sign of uneasiness. 

Drop! drop! his head felt strangely. A 
thrill of pain shook his nervous system. Yes, 
he was obliged to confess that it was pain; but 
it grew in intensity marvellously fast. He 
cringed and cowered palpably, mentally acknow- 
ledging that a suspension of the continuous 
dropping would afford him great relief. 

Drop! drop! Surely the water was falling 
from a great height. He was getting inexpli- 
cably nervous. Now and then a little spasm 
shook his frame, and he made very determined 
attempts to change his position. His head felt 
horribly. He wanted to groan, but scorned to 
show such weakness. Pain was approximating 
to agony. He found himself shuddering and 
panting. A moan escaped his lips. He set his 
teeth, clenched his hands, and braced himself 
against suffering. 

The machine began to vibrate with the mo- 
tionof his body. Drop! drop! The monotony 
was becoming dreadful. He groaned aloud. 

“Science,” said the doctor, philosophically, 
“strides on through the ages! She never stops 
nor strays; she moves a world with a lever; 
she rends a mountain with a grain of powder; 
she produces the greatest results by the most in- 
significant means!” Manchester _ shrieked. 


































Throes of inexpressible torture convulsed him. | 


Every fibre of his frame was racked with intol- 
erable anguish. 
ineffably horrible ! 


Drop! drop! drop! it was 
He fought against it—set his 
teeth harder—clenched his hands till the nails 


pierced the flesh—battled with giant strength. | 


But human nature could not bear it; shrick 
after shrick rang through the mad-house. He 
writhed, he twisted, he gasped—he suffered a 
thousand deaths! 
seemed fall of molten lead that scorched and 
burned like liquid fire; then it was suddenly 
changed to ice, turning him to a cold and shiver- 
ing lump of agony. 

His fortitude gave way ; he humbled himself, 


At one moment his brain | strip of highly varnished mahogany under great 


| nervous lady into high hysterics. 








he cried formercy. Drop! drop! drop! “ Mer- 
cy! mercy!” 

Haggai’s face lighted up with diabolical satis- 
faction. He chuckled, rubbed his hands, and 
grinned like a fiend. 


[TO BE CoNTINvED.] 


(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can W® had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 


THE WORLD. 


The following was one of the late Major Noah’s 
stories. 

“ Sir, bring mea good lain dinner,” said a 
melancholy looking individual to a waiter at one 
of our principal hotels. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The dinner was brought and devoured, and 
the eater called the landlord aside, and thus ad- 
dressed him— 

“You are the landlord ¢” 

“ Yes.” 

“You do a good business here ?” 

“ Yes,” (in astonishment). 

“You make—probably—ten dollars a day 
clear?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I am safe. I cannot pay for what I 
have consumed ; I have been out of employmert 
seven months; but have engaged to go to work 
to-morrow. I had been without food four-anl- 
twenty hours when I entered your place. I will 
pay you in a week.” 

“T cannot pay my bills with such promisés,” 
blustered the Tandlovd ; “and Ido not keép a 
poor-house. You should address the proper 
authorities. Leave me something for security.” 

“T have nothing.” 

“J will take your coat.” ' 

“If I go into the streets without that, I will 
get my death such weather as it is.” 

“ You shold have thought of that before you 
came here.” 

“You are serious? Well, I solemnly aver 
that one week from now, I will pay you.” 

“] will take the coat.” 

The coat was left, and a week afterwards re- 
deemed. 

Seven years after that, a wealthy man entered 
the political arena and was presented at caucus 
as an applicant for a Congressional nomination. 
The principal of the caucus held his peace—he 
heard the name and the history of the applicant, 
who was a member of a churcH, and one of the 
most respectable citizens. He was chairman, 
The vote was atic, and he cast a negative— 
thereby defeating the wealthy applicant, whom he 
met an hour afterwards, and to whom he said— 

ve 7 don’t remember me ?” 

“ Yo.”” 

“T once ate a dinner in your hotel, and al- 
though I told you I was famishing, and pledged 
my word and honor to pay you in a week, you 
took my coat and saw me go out into the incle- 
ment air, at the risk of my life, without it.” 

“ Well, sir, what then ¢” 

“Not much, You called yourself a Christian. 
To-night you were a candidate for nomination, 
and but for me you would have been elected to 
Congress.” 

Three years after, the Christian hotel -keeper 
became bankrupt. The poor, dinnerless wretch 
that was, is now a high functionary in Albany. 
We know him well. The ways of Providence 
are indeed wonderful, and the world’s mutations 
almost beyond conception or belief. 





A NOVEL DESIGN. 


M. Leon Scott, of Paris, has devised amethod __ 
for obtaining the vibrations of the human voice 
expressed in signs, written, so to say, by the 
voice itself. The human ear is found, as is well 
known, on examination, to be chietly composed 
of a tube ending in the tympanum, an inclined 
vibrating membrane. It is also well known that 
sound is transmitted with extraordinary purity 
and rapidity through tubular conduits, and it 
would appear that, if there were no disturbing 
causes, the transmission might be continued to 
an incredible distance without any diminution of 
intensity. There is an experiment on record, 
tried by M. Biot, who, placing himself at one of 
the extremities of a tubular aqueduct 95 metres 
in length, carried on a conversation in a low 
voice with another person situated at the oppo- 
site extremity. These facts have been tuned 
to account by M. Scott in the following manner : 
atubular conduit receives the vibrations of the 
human voice at one of its extremities, shaped 
like a fannel; at the other extremity there is a 
vibrating membrane, to which a very light pen- 
cil or stylus is attached. This stylus rests upon 
a slip of paper, covered with a cvating of lamp- 
black, and is made by the aid of clockwork to 
unroll from a cylinder while the person whose 
voice is to be experimented upon is speaking. 
The stylus, in receiving the vibrations of the 
voice through the tube, marks the paper with 
undulating lines expressing the different inflec- 
tions. These lines are afterwards indelibly fixed 
by taking photographic impressions of thera.—.V. 
Y. Tribune. 


———- «we 


MORMON LIFE. 

Mrs. Smith, who has just escaped from Mor- 
mondom, has written a book, in which she gives 
this account of Mormon courtship and marriage : 
“Coercion is seldom used to effect marriages 
among the women. They are indulged in the 
utmost freedom of choice among the men. They 
are only required to marry some one, “ and the 
man of her choice ”’ is not at liberty to refase to 
marry a woman when asked to do so. _Proposi- 
tion for marriage comes as often and with as 
good a grace from the female as from the male. 
An apparent hardship in this system, and it is 
only in appearance, is, that it would be likely to 
leave some men without wives, while others have 
a great number. But the fact is that women ac- 
cumulate under the system. I think it seldom 
occurs that aman wishing to marry, who is able 
to support a wife, cannot find at least one; al- 
though many not over good-looking men, who 
have no high official dignity to recommend them, 
are obliged to content themselves with one or 
two. It is considered, however, in ‘good socie- 
ty,’ to be a want of position and rank to possess 
but one wife, and few men have the moral cour- 
age to appear in public with less than two; while 
on great occasions, when it is an object to make 
an impression on the public mind, it is the cus- 
tom of men of position to appear surrounded by 
a numerous train of wives, the more the better. 

———__- ¢ wee > —--—__— 
A NEW BREED OF COCKROACHES. 

Among the recent arrivals at this port was @ 
Sicilian barque, now lying at the foot of Chestnut 
Street. She bronghtaquantity of live stock not 
represented on her bills of lading—afew myriads 
of cockroaches, of a style and proportions which 
cannot do otherwise than improve the species pow 
known here. These roaches are from two and-a- 
half to three inches in length—fat ones still 
larger. Some of them are called “ scorpion 
back,” and carry around astyle of shell that 
crushes under one’s boots like a remarkably 
tough egg shell. These fellows are very queet 
locking. One of them, we think, would throw @ 
They are dark 
brown in color, and when running look like ® 





excitement. In the way of spced they will teach 

our roaches a lesson. They run with remark- 

able rapidity, and soon found their way into the we 4 
neighboring stores. As every box of oranges é 
contained a good supply of them, they will 


doubtless be heard from hereafter.—Phila. paper. A 1 
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THE TRAVELLING CLERK 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR, 


Tuer was once a time, so long ago th 





at‘ 


dear reader, cannot surely remember it, » 


heaven was called Olympas, and the god 
iting this Olympus was called Zeus, J 


ih 
ove 


Jupiter, three names which signify abou 


same thing. This god had one day the « 
idea of making mankind happy. 


amy: 
You shal 
dear reader, how he was cured of this ictoa 


how the other gods, hia successors, were cur 


it after him. 
execution, 
suddenly raising his head, said : 
“ T have it!” 
ence the seven stars of the Lesser Bear. 


The stars obeyed, and assembled at hir 


It remained to put this idea 
Jupiter reflected a moment, 


And he summoned to his 


Men, astonished gazed atthe sky. Astron. 


seeing these seven meteors tracing lum 
paths in the azure of the firmament, pre: 
the end of the world. Thus are learnes 


deceived respecting divine intentions, 


stars said : 
“We are hore, resplendent and 
najesty ; what wouldst thou of ust” 
“Pack ap your tranks and travel on 


replied the son of Saturn and Rhea; “ you 
rewive two Brabant crowns per day for 


travelling expenses.” 
“ And what are we to do on the earth ! 
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THE WORLD. 


he following was one of the late Major Noah’s 
ies. 

Sir, bring mea plain dinner,” said 
ancholy looking Caividual toa walter at one 
ur principal hotels. 
Yes, sir.” 

‘he dinner was bro 








it and devoured, and 
eater called the landlord aside, and thus ad- / 
ssed him— } 
You are the landlord ?” | 
t Yes.” 


You do a good business here ?” 
Yes,” (in astonishment). 
Tou make—probably—ten dollars a day 

Yes.” 

‘Then I am safe. I cannot pay for what I 
’e consumed ; I have been out of employmeat 

en months ; but have engaged to go to work 
morrow. Ihad been without food four-and- 

nty hours when I entered your place. I will 

y you in a week.” 

‘I cannot pay my bills with such promisés,” 
ustered the landlord ; ‘‘and Ido not keep a 
or-house. You should address the proper 
thorities. Leave me something for security.” 
“T have nothing.” 

“J will take your coat.” 

“IfI go into the streets without that, I will 
t = death such weather as it is.” 

“You shorld have thought of that before you 
me here.” 

“You are serious? Well, I solemnly aver 
it one week from now, I will pay you.” 

“1 will take the coat.” 

The coat was left, and a week afterwards re- 
emed. 

Seven years after that, a wealthy man entered 

» political arena and was presented at caucus 

> an applicant for a Congressional nomination. 

he principal of the caucus held his peace—he 
-ard the name and the history of the applicant, 
0 was a@ member of a churclf, and one of the 

ost respectable citizens. He was chairman. 
he vote was a tie, and he cast a negative— 

ereby defeating the wealthy applicant, whom he 
et an hour afterwards, and to whom he said— 

‘You don’t remember me ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tonce ate adinnerin your hotel, and al- 
ough I told you I was famishing, and pledged 
ny word and honor to pay you in a week, you 
ook my coat and saw me go out into the incle- 
ent air, at the risk of my life, without it.” 

“ Well, sir, what then ¢” 

“Not much, You called yourself a Christian. 
‘o-night you were a candidate for nomination, 
nd but for me you would have been elected to 
ongress.”” 

Three years after, the Christian hotel-keeper 
‘came bankrupt. The poor, dinnerless wretch 
at was, is now a high functionary in Albany. 
Ye know him well. The ways of Providence 
‘e indeed wonderful, and the world’s mutations 
most beyond conception or belief. 





A NOVEL DESIGN. 


M. Leon Scott, of Paris, has devised a method 
yr obtaining the vibrations of the human voice” ~ 
xpressed in signs, written, so to say, by the 
oice itself. The human ear is found, as is well 
nown, on examination, to be chiefly composed 

of a tube ending in the tympanum, an inclined 
ibrating membrane. It is also well known that 
ound is transmitted with extraordinary purity 
ind rapidity through tubular conduits, and it 
would appear that, if there were no disturbing 
auses, the transmission might be continued to 
.n incredible distance without any diminution of 
utensity. There is an experiment on record, 
tied by M. Biot, who, placing himself at one of 
he extremities of a tubular aqueduct 950 metres 
va length, carried on a conversation in a low 
oice with another person situated at the oppo- 
ite extremity. These facts have been tuined 
9 account by M. Scott in the following manner : 
tubular conduit receives the vibrations of the 
vuman voice at one of its extremities, shaped 
ike a fannel; at the other extremity there is a 
ibrating membrane, to which a very light pen- 
il or stylus is attached. This stylus rests upon 
a me of paper, covered with a coating of lamp- 
black, and is made by the aid of clockwork to 
unroll from a cylinder while the person whose 
voice is to be experimented upon is speaking. 
The stylus, in receiving the vibrations of the 
voice through the tube, marks the paper with 
undulating lines expressing the different inflec- 
tions. These lines are afterwards indelibly fixed 
by taking photographic impressions of thera.—.V. 
Y. Tribune. 


___+ > 


MORMON LIFE. 

Mrs. Smith, who has just escaped from Mor- 
mondom, has written a book, in which she gives 
this account of Mormon courtship and marriage : 
‘Coercion is seldom used to effect marriages 
among the women. ‘They are indulged in the 
utmost freedom of choice among the men. ‘They 
are only required to m some one, “ and the 
man of her choice ” is not at liberty to refuse to 
marry a woman when asked to do so. Proposi- 
tion for marriage comes as often and with as 
good a grace from the female as from the male. 
An apparent hardship in this system, and it is 
only in appearance, is, that it would be likely to 
leave some men without wives, while others have 
a great number. But the fact is that women ac- 
cumulate under the system. I think it seldom 
occurs that aman wishing to marry, who is able 
to supporta wife, cannot find at Thee one; al- 
though many not over good-looking men, who 
have no high official dignity to recommend them, 
are obliged to content themselves with one or 
two. It is considered, however, in ‘ good socie- 
ty,’ to be a want of position and rank to possess 
but one wife, and few men have the moral cour- 
age to appear in public with less than two; while 
on great occasions, when it is an object to make 
an impression on the public mind, it is the cus- 
tom of men of position to appear surrounded by 
a numerous train of wives, the more the better.” 

—_—_————_¢-20e 
A NEW BREED OF COCKROACHES. 

Among the recent arrivals at this port was & 
Sicilian barque, now lying at the foot of Chestnut 
Street. She bronghtaquantity of live stock not 
represented on her bills of lading—a few myriads 
of cockroaches, of a style and proportions which 
cannot do otherwise than improve the species now 
known here. These roaches are from two and-a- 
half to three inches in length—fat ones still 
larger. Some of them are called “scorpion 
back,”’ and carry around astyle of shell that 
crushes under one’s boots like a remarkably 
tough egg shell. These fellows are very queer- 
looking. One of them, we think, would throw & 
nervous lady into high hysteries. They are dark 
brown in color, and when running look like a 
strip of highly varnished mahogany under great 
excitement. In the way of speed they will teach 
our roaches a lesson. They run with remark- 
able rapidity, and soon found their way into the 
neighboring stores. As every box of oranges 
contained a good supply of them, they will 
doubtless be heard from hereafter —Phila. paper. 
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THE TRAVELLING CLERKS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 








THERE was once a time, so long ago that you, 
dear reader, cannot surely remember it, when 
heaven was called Olympus, and the god inhab- 
iting this Olympus was called Zeus, Jove or 
Jupiter, three names which signify about the 
same thing. This god had one day the singular 
idea of making mankind happy. You shall see, 
dear reader, how he was cured of this idea, and 
how the other gods, his successors, were cured of 
it after him. It remained to put this idea into 
execution. Jupiter reflected a moment, then 
suddenly raising his head, said : 

“T have it!” And he summoned to his pres- 
ence the seven stars of the Lesser Bear. 

The stars obeyed, and assembled at his feet. 
Men, astonished gazed at the sky. Astronomers 
seeing these seven meteors tracing luminous 
paths in the azure of the firmament, predicted 
the end of the world. Thus are learned men 
deceived respecting divine intentions. The 
stars said : 

“We are here, resplendent and terrible 
najesty ; what wouldst thou of us?” 

“Pack up your trunks and travel on earth,” 
replied the son of Saturn and Rhea ; “ you shall 
receive two Brabant crowns per day for your 
travelling expenses.” 

“ And what are we to do on the earth ?” asked 
the stars. 

“T have taken it into my head fo make man- 
kind happy,” replied Jupiter; “but as they 
would not appreciate happiness, if I should give 
it to them, I shall require you to sell it. You 
shall be my travolliny clerks.” 

“We will be what you ordain us to be, all- 
powerful majesty,” said the stars, in tones so 
melodious that men raised their eyes towards 
heaven, suspecting that from heaven alone could 
proceed so sweet a concert; “ but what shall we 
sell to men?” 

“Form yourselves into a line, and pass one 
by one before me.” 

The stars did so, and arranged themselves in 
the order designated. 

Jupiter said to the first, “ You shall sell 
wit.” 

To the second, “ You shall sell virtue.” 

To the third, “ You shall sell health.” 

To the fourth, “‘ You shall sell longevity.” 

To the fifth, “‘ You shall sell honor.” 

To the sixth, “ You shall sell pleasure.” 

To the seventh, “ You shall sell riches.” 

Judging of the desires of men by the prayers 
which were addressed to him, Jupiter thought 
that when men should have wit, virtue, health, 
long life, honor, pleasure and wealth, they would 
be happy. This was, in fact, a reasonable idea. 

“ And now,” said he to the stars, “go and 
sell to mankind as much as you can, of your 
divine merchandise.” 

Neptune and Pluto, who had all along laughed 
at this plan, began to laugh still more loudly, 
repeating : 

“What a comical idea, sire! what a comical 
idea!” + . 

The seven stars packed up their commodities 
in different chests, furnished to them by the 
warehouse of heaven, and descending upon 
earth, began to offer their wares in the first great 
city on their way. 

“ Buy wit! bay wit!” cried star No. 1. “Buy 
it; Ihave it fresh and warm. Buy wit! who 
wants wit, wit, wit?” 

A Homeric laugh received this proposition. 

“Does this woman take us for fools ?” said the 
editors, the romance-writers, the dramatic au- 
thors, the managers of theatres, and the farmers’- 
general. 

“ A pretty girl indeed, faith!’ said the dan- 
dies, looking at the merchant of wit through their 
eye-glasses, quizzing-glasses and spectacles, and 
switching their boots with the riding whips or 
canes which they carried in their gloved hands ; 
“only she looks a little like a blue-stocking. 
What a pity !” 

“What is this prude doing here?’ said 
the women; “she had better have brought us 
silks from Lyons, laces from Valenciennes, scarts 
from Algiers, corals from Naples, pearls from 
Ceylon, rubies from Visapour, and diamonds 
from Golconda; but wit! it can be had for 
nothing, any day.” j 

And the poor star passed along, without selling 
any, from street to street, till at last, finding a 
door open, she entered without knowing where. 
She had entered the academy. They were re- 
ceiving a neophyte. He had just finished his 
discourse, and the secretary was about to reply. 

“ Buy wit, buy wit!” cried the star. ¢ 

The audience burst into a laugh, the secretary 
took a pinch of snuff, and sneezed for half an 
hour. The president called the ushers, and said 
to them : 

“Take away this mad woman, and give her 
description to the porters, that she may never 
again be allowed to enter these doors.” 

The ushers led away the star, and the porters 
took down her description. The star went away 
in disgrace ; but as she was a faithful star, she 
determined to fulfil conscientiously the mission 
which had been entrusted to her. 


She therefore went on till she came to a square, 
in the middle of which stood a bust, and at the 
end a great arch, entered by twenty steps, which 
a crowd of people were ascending and descend- 
ing, appearing very busy, and yet very stupid. 
The star thought this would be a good place to 
sell her merchandise, ignorant that the more 
stupid people are the less they think of having 
wit. She traversed the crowd, and entered a 
large hall where three men, clad in black gowns, 
and coiffed with square black caps, were seated 
before a desk, and beside the three men, other 
men in similar costume. 

Then she recognized that she had entered a 
court house, and that the men in black were 
judges, advocates and attorneys. They were 
pleading a cause of the highest importance, and 
the hall was full. The lawyer for the plaintiff, 
who was small, ugly, slovenly, with a flat face 
and nose, had just finished his plea, and was 






















































drawing his conclusions, so that there was com- | 
parative silence at the moment the star entered, | 
She thought the time propitious, and began to 
ery out: 

“ Wit, gentlemen ; who will buy wit?” 

Now it happened that the lawyer who had 
just spoken, and the one who was about to speak, 
each saw in this offer an epigram, and, for the 
first time agreed, accusing the wit merchant of 
contempt of court. Fortunately, the chief jus- 
tice was a man of much wit, and contented 
himself with ordering the star to be conducted 
from the court room by two police officers. The 
two officers took the star each by a ray, and led 
her into the street, saying : 

“ Be thankful it is no worse; but do not show 
your face here again.” 

The poor star went away in confusion ; but as 
she had resolved not to leave the city without 
selling, she walked on, on, until she arrived at a 
great square in the middle of which stood a 
Grecian temple. 

“Good,” said she, “here is such a temple as 
I have seen at Athens, and the Athenians had so 
much wit that they will desire to buy it, at what- 
ever price.” Then she began to cry out, “ Buy 
wit, Athenians ; buy wit!” 

Two men passed along; one had beneath his 
arm a portfolio, full of coupons of every descrip- 
tion, the other held a memorandum book, in 
which he was making figures as he went along. 

“T think she called us Athenians?” said the 
man with the portfolio. 

“Tt seemed to me I heard something like 
that,” replied the man with the memorandum 
book. 

“ What did she mean by Athenians?” asked 
the man with the portfolio. 

“Tt is probably a new company which has 
just been formed,” replied the man with the 
memorandum book. 

“ Buy wit, buy wit!” cried the star, following 
the two speculators. 

“Good!” said the man with the portfolio, 
“another company is about to fail.” And they 
entered the Grecian temple, which was no other 
than the exchange. 

There were buying, selling, paying interest; 
some were offering Spanish coupons, others per- 
sonal credit; those liquid gas, these water at 
one’s dwelling; and everybody was trying to 
find a market for his merchandise. The star 
passed along through all this tumult, crying at 
the top of her voice: 

“ Wit, wit! who will buy wit ?” 

A stock broker approached her. 

« What have you for sale there?” asked he. 

“Wit; do you know what it is ?” 

“T have heard of it.” 

“You ought to buy some, if it be ever so 
little, were it only to make acquaintance with 
it.” % 

“Ts it quoted ?” 

a No.” 

“ Well, then, what do you expect to do with it 
here ?” 

And turning his back upon the star, he went 
in search of another broker, who pointed out 
the star to a police officer, who demanded her 
card, and seeing that she had none, conducted 
her to the ¢ommissary of the quarter, who in 
consideration of her ignorance of the place 
where she had been found, an ignorance demon- 
strated by the nature of the merchandise she 
had attempted to sell there, contented himself 
with ordering her to quit the city within twenty- 
four hours. The star was so weary of the af- 
fronts she had suffered from the inhabitants of 
the city, that she took her way to the nearest 
gate. But at this gate the custom house officer 
stopped her. 

“ What have you in this trunk ?” said he. 

“ Wit,” replied the star. 

“Contraband, contraband,” said the officer, 
who pronounced contraband all merchandise, 
with which he was not acquainted. 

And he arrested the poor star, and condemned 
her to pay a fine ; after which two officers seized 
the chest, broke the phials, and poured their con- 
tents into the gutter, like adulterated wine ; while 
two others taking her by the arm, conducted her 

out of the city, enjoining it upon her néver to 
set foot there again, under pain of three months’ 
imprisonment. 

Meanwhile, the wit was flowing into the gut- 
ter. Since that day the ragamuffins who play 
in the gutter, have had more wit than anybody 
else. 

While star No. 1 was going out of the city at 
one gate, star No. 2 was entering it by another, 
erying : 

“ Virtue, virtue! who will buy virtue ?” 

The first who heard this singular cry thought 
themselves mistaken; but the star, full of con- 
fidence in her merchandise, proclaimed it so 
loudly and so freely that even the most incredu- 
lous had no longer room for doubt. Those who 
heard it, shrugged their shoulders, and said to 
one another : 

“Tt is some mad woman escaped from 
Charenton.” 

The rich added, ‘“ Houses are built so small 
now, and we have already so much furniture, 
where could we put virtue ?” 

The poor muttered, “ What should we do 
with such valuable merchandise; it is not worth 
the trouble of making sacrifices to buy it, for no 
one would believe we possessed it.’’ 

The young cavaliers said, “ Virtue! we have 


jockey ; virtue, in addition, would be a luxury 
which our parents would not allow us.” 

The women said, ‘‘ Good! we have trouble 
enough to catch husbands without virtue; what 
should we do with it ¢” 


It was a widow. 

“How much does virtue cost?” asked he. 

“Only the trouble of taking care of it.” 

“It is too dear,” said the widow. 
turned her back on the merchant. 

The latter, seeing that, the inhabitants of the 
city would not come to her, resolved to go to 
them. A door was open, she entered. 

“ What do you want ?” asked in a sharp tone, 
a tall, thin, bony woman, whose dog, seemingly 
as surly as herself, began to bark. 


































humbly, “ I am a merchant.” 


it?” 


prude. 
bargain.” 


table, and took from it some virtue, so old, so 
pieced, so darned, so full of spots, so worm- 
eaten, that it was impossible to tell what it might 
have been twenty years before. 


virtue ?” asked the prude. 
asked the star. 


the virtue from the merchant’s bands ; but it was 
so dried up and fragile that it fell to pieces like 
a spider’s web. 


the merchant with a law suit, and the star ran a 
great risk of paying a heavy fine, or even going 
to prison. 
ly new virtue, instead of that which was worn- 
out. But the prude made her pack up her mer- 
chandise, and though the star had all sorts of - 


| what sombre style. 
already two horses, a pack of hounds and a | 


| place, she wished to leave; but the door was 





One woman only approached the merchant. | 


And she | 





| into a snare. 

































































“Pardon me, madam,” replied the star, 
“I do not want anything.” 

“Everybody wants what I have to sell.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Virtue. 

“If you sell virtue, you will be glad to buy 


“ Undoubtedly ; why do you ask ?” 
“Because I have some to sell,” said the 


“Show it to me; perhaps we can make a 


The prude opened the drawer of a toilet- 


“ How much will you give me to sell you this 
“How much will you give me to buy it?” 


“ Impertinent,” exclaimed the prude, wresting 


This was a bad affair; the prude threatened 


She then offered the prude an entire- 


virtues, the complainant could not find one to 
suit her. 

The merchant was obliged to offer her an 
indemnity in money. After a long discussion, 
the indemnity was fixed upon. The star drew 
from her pocket three Brabant crowns, and 
politely requested the prude to give her the 
change. The prude went out on pretence of 
seeking it, and returned with the guard. 

“Here is a woman who entered my house to 
rob me,” said she ; “ arrest her, and take her to 
prison.” 

It was in vain that the star explained, the 
guard, who consisted of foreigners not familiar 
with the language of the country, took her before 
the commissiary of the police. There she stated 
the facts with so much simplicity, that the mag- 
istrates, who knew among other things that the 
prude had no virtue to sell, dismissed the officers, 
and left alone with the accused, asked her what 
were her means of subsistence. The star opened 
her chest, and showed her merchandise. The 
magistrate laughed. 

“ This is a business,” said he, “that the law 
does not recognize, and if you have no other, I 
must request you to leave the city. We have 
our own poor to support.” 

The poor star cast down her head, and went 
out of the city, leaving her chest with the com- 
missary of police, who, in a dinner of that body 
which took place the following New Years’, dis- 
tributed its contents as presents to his comrades. 
It is since that time that police officers have been 
so virtuous. 

On the same day, the third star entered the 
same city. It was she whe sold health. 

“Tiealth ; health for !” cried she; “who 
will buy health ?” }. cS i 

“Ts it you who have Wealth for sale?” was 
exclaimed in eve’ 

“Yes. Health 
will buy ?” 

In less than a minute, there was a large circle 
around her; everybody asked for it, everybody 
wanted it, the poor star did not know whom to 
listen to first. But most of those who reached 
out their hands to take the fortunate specific, had 
long before destroyed health in themselves, and 
had only the wrecks of bodies; so that health, 
who had some self-respect, was unwilling to re- 
enter the places from whence she had been so 
ignominiously driven. 

Others asked, “Is the maintenance of health 
expensive? What does she eat? What does 
she drink; and how must we treat her ?”” 

And the star replied, “ Health eats with mod- 
eration, drinks pure water, goes to bed early and 
rises with the sun.” 

Then the people shrugged their shoulders and 
said : 

“This merchant does not recommend her 
merchandise; one might as well become a 
hermit as to buy it.” : 

Meanwhile there were two classes of individ- 
uals, who said to each other : 

“If this merchandise should find a market, 
we are ruined.” 

These were the physicians and grave-diggers. 
We said two classes of individuals; we might 
have said a single class; for in this city the 
physicians and grave-diggers have formed a 
partnership under the title of Messrs. Death & Co. 

The grave-diggers and physicians assembled, 
and resolved, at all hazards, to rid themselves of 
the merchant and the merchandise. The grave- 
diggers undertook to take care of the latter, the 
physicians of the former. A  grave-digger 
seized the chest. 

And as the poor star was crying out, ‘ Stop 
thief! they are stealing my health !” a physician 
who was standing at a door, said to her: 

“Come this way, little one, come this way ; 
it shall be restored to you.” 

The merchant saw a man of respectable ap- 
pearance, and well-dressed, though in a some- 
She had confidence in him, 
and accompanied him. He conducted her to the 
hospital. When the poor star recognized the 


di n. 
r sale{ health for sale! who 


shut. She then perceived that she had fallen 

“Mr. Physician,” said she, “have pity on 
me; I am perfectly well” 

“ You are mistaken,” said he, “you are very 
sick.” 

“ But I have a good appetite.” 

“ A bad symptom.” 

“I sleep well.” 

“ A bad symptom.” 

“J have a clear eye, a calm pulse, a red 
tongue.” 

“Bad symptoms, bad symptoms, bad symp- 


| toms.” 


And as the star, persisting in her assertions 












that she was well, would not undiess and go to 
bed, the man in black called four attendants, 
who undressed her by force, and fastened her 
into bed. 

“ Ah,” said the physician, “ you pretend to sell 
health, when we sell sickness ; instead of pro- 
posing a partnership with us, you come to set up 
in competition ; well, you shall see what you | 
shall see.” 

And he called three of his brethren, and they 
had what physicians call a consultation, and 
what the grave-diggers, their partners, call a 
death-warrant. They decided that the star 
should be submitted to pathological treatment, 
the most expeditious of all treatments. First 
they put her on a low diet. Then they took | 
from her every day, four pallets of blood. At 
last, under pretence that she slept too much, a | 
somnolence which might bring on apoplexy, 
they tickled her feet every time she closed her | 
eyes. 

Fortunately, in her quality of star, the 
merchant of health was immortal. She did not 
die, because she could not; but she was very 
sick. Fortunately, one night her attendant fell 
asleep. The poor star succeeded, one by one, 
in freeing her limbs. Then she crept softly from 
the bed, opened a window, fastened one of her 
sheets to the bars, wrapped herself up in the 
other, and descended into the garden of the 
hospital. 

She climbed over the walls. Once on the 
other side of this deadly enclosure, the star be- 
gan to run with all her might. As the.hospital 
was close by the cemetery, people took her, not 
for an invalid escaping, but fora phantom. The 
sheet in which she was enveloped confirmed this 
opinion. So, instead of attempting to stop her, 
everybody, even the sentinel at the gate of the 
city, stood aside to let her pass. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed she, “if Jupiter has a sec- 
ond budget of health to send upon earth, he must 
choose some other merchant than myself.” 

In our quality of historian of these wonderful 
events, we are informed that the grave-digger 
who had stolen the chest from the star, had car- 
ried it to his comrades, telling them what it con- 
tained. Then, altogether had dug an enormous 
hole in the form of a grave in the middle of the 
cemetery, thrown the chest of health into it, and 
covered it up. So that no one had profited by 
the good will of Jupiter, except the dead. Since 
that time the dead have been in better health 
than the living. 

While they were treacherously conducting the 
star to the hospital, where she would certainly 
have died, if she had not been immortal, a ery 
somewhat analogous to that which had just been 
so unsuccessful, was heard in another quarter of 
the city. It was the fourth star attempting to 
dispose of her merchandise, and crying: 

“Who wishes for long life? Who would live 
forever? Buy! buy!” 

At this ery the whole city was in commotion. 
A rich banker, who had a house at Paris, at 
Frankfort, at New York, at Vienna and at Lon- 
don, ordered his agent to raise as many millions 
as would be necessary to buy the whole box for 
himself; but there was a disturbance, people 
cried cut against the monopoly, and hung the 

banker. j 

Then the king, who was a gout king, declared~ 
by an edict that long life should be sold pub- 
licly, and that, every one, except criminals con- 
demned to death, should have the right to buy it 

according to his means. Immediately each ap- 
proached the star with one hand full of money, 
and the other empty. 

“Long life! long life!” said the buyers ; 
“here is money, take my money.” 

“At your service, gentlemen and ladies,” 
replied the star; ‘ but have you provided your- 
selves with the merchandise which my three 
sisters had for sale ?”’ 

“And what did your sisters have for sale?” 
asked the buyers, eager to possess the preciou: j 
merchandise. 

“ The first sold wit, the second virtue, and the 
third health.” 

“We did not buy any.” 

“Then,” replied the merchant of long life, “I 
am sorry, for without wit, virtue or health, long 
life would have no value.” 

And the merchant closed her chest, refusing to 
sell her merchandise to those who had not had 
sense enough to buy that of her three sisters. Her 
chest closed, she found that she had, without 
noticing it, a bit of the precious commodity in 
her hand. It was a small piece of long life, 
only about three centuries. A parrot was near, 
on his perch. 

“ Have you breakfasted, Jacquut ?” asked the 
star. 

“No, Margot,” replied the parrot. 

The star began to laugh, and gave him the 
piece she held in her hand. The parrot ate it 
to the last crumb. Since that time parrots have 
lived three hundred years. 

At this moment, the merchant of long life, 
who was looking at the parrot as it was eating 
its morsel, heard a great tumult; she distin- 
guished these words : 

“Honor! honor! who will buy honor?” 

It was the fifth star making her entrance into 
the city. All those people who had refused to 
buy wit, virtue and health, and who had just 
been refused long life, were furious. 

At this cry, “Honor! honor! who will buy 
honor ?”’ they resolved not to purchase honor, 
but to seize upon it, and if possible, have it for 
nothing. Consequently, they fell upon the poor 
star, who, seeing herself thus menaced, opened | 
her box and shook it. A thousand things fell 




















to appropriate pleasures, and with their crosses 
in their button-holes, their titles in their pockets, 
their ribbons around their necks, their golden 
keys hanging from their vests, their epanlettes 


| on their shoulders, advanced with the others to 


have their share of pleasures. 

But the others thought these gentlemen abused 
their good ‘fortune ; they called them greedy, 
there was a riot. They wrested the box from 
the hands of the star, and it was in tarn wrested 
from their hands. Amid all this confasion, it 
fell on the pavement, was broken, and pleasures 
rolled in every direction. 

The result was, that, instead of each seizing 
the pleasure suited to him, they were divided, 
not according to appropriateness, but by chance. 
Women had hunting ; men, laces and ornaments ; 
the gouty, dancing ; the paralytic, walking; the 
deaf, music; the blind, painting. In short, no 
one had what he would have chosen ; so all were 
dissatisfied, and censured the merchant. Which 
seeing, she took to her heels and fled, instead of 
asking for her money. Since that time pleasures 
have been unequally distributed. 

And when the poor merchant of pleasures, 
who had just seen her merchandise so boldly 
piliaged, had gone out of the city, she perceived 
her seventh sister, the one who was to sell riches, 
fainiing in the ditch beside the road. The mer- 
chant of pleasures ran to her, sat down beside 
her, laid her head on her knee, and applied salts 
to her nose. But it was not without difficulty 
that the seventh star was restored to herself. On 
recovering, she told her story as follows : 

“Hardly had I come in sight of the city, 
hardly had I had the imprudence to say that 5 
had riches for sale, than the men fell upon me, 
robbed me, and left me for dead, as you have 
seen,” 

“But who were these wretches?” asked the 
other stars, who had approached her. 

“ Bandits?” 

“ Vagabonds ?” 

“Men dying with hunger ?” 

“ They were millionaires, my sisters,” sighed 
the seventh star. y 

And when the seven-stars had returned to 
heaven, and related to him who had sent them, 
how they had been treated here below, Jupiter 
frowned. But Neptune and Pluto burst out a 
laughing. 

“ We told you, sire,” exclaimed they, “ that 
your idea was a comical one.” 

And they repeated, in chorus, “O, what a 
comical idea!” And Jupiter, at last, was of 
their opinion. 








Our Curious Department, 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 


A monster Grape Vine. 

A Los Angeles correspondent of the Alta California 
writes as follows: ‘‘ At Montecito, four miles from Santa 
Barbara, there is a grape vine, probably the largest in 
the world. Its dimensions and yield would be incredible, 
were it not that my informant is a man of veracity, and 
he spoke from personal observation. It iss vingle vine, 
the main stock being ten feet in diameter. It is trained 
upon a trellis 60 feet in diameter My informant, with 
another person, counted 7000 bunches, and the estimate 
yield was 18,000 pounds of fruit. Can this be beaten? 
The only thing that surprised me in the relation of my 
friend was that any person in Santa Barbara should bave 
displayed the energy necessary to build the trellis for 
this noble vine.” 





Important Discovery. 

An experiment has lately been tried in Paris, afters 
new system, by which hides and skins of all deseriptions 
may be dried in a few minutes, without any machinery, 
and in all latitades. Skins so dried are preserved with- 
out any unpleasant smell or diminution of weight or 
quality. They are dried at the small expense of four 
sous the ox hide, and are said to be superior to those 
dried in the sun. South America supplies more than 
12,000,000 pounds weight of green hides, which arrive in 
France in bad condition, sometimes in a state of decom- 
position, with considerable loss to the owners. This 
new process will, it is said, preserve them completely. 


The ‘*‘ Madstone.”” 

The madstone, reputed to cure hydrophobia, is gen- 
erally considered a myth, but Seth T. Stanton, of Cin- 
cinnati, whose credibility has good vouchers, states that 
he was bitten by a mad cat recently, and was completely 
cured by a madstone, in the possession of Samuel Treble, 
of Macoupin County, Ill. The terrible disease was well 
developed before he reached Illinois, but the madstone, 
on being applied to the wound, sucked itself full of the 
poison, when it dropped off and was cleaned, and seven 
applications effected a cure. 


The Price of a Kiss. 

A trial took place in Connecticut, in 1650, unde 
the section of the blue laws prohibiting kissing. Th 
offenders were Sarah Tuttle and Jacob Newliee. It ap 
pears that Sarah dropped her gloves, and Jacob fousl 
them. When Sarah asked for them, Jacob demandeds 
kiss for his pay, and as the demand did not seem to Sash 
extravagant, she adjusted it forthwith. The facts we 
clearly proved, and the parties were fined each twealy 
shillings. 





Poison-spitting Snakes. 

Says the author of Sporting Scenes amongst the Kirs 
of South Africa: “Ihave beard from both Dutch#en 
and Kaffirs, that there is a snake which spits owits 
poison at any one who may approach, and makes e@tal 
shots. Blindness often follows if the victim is struf in 
the eyes, anda horrible disease of the skin if the f# or 
hands are touched by the poisonous secretion. I snot 
aware of the appearance or name of this reptile.” 





The First Bible. 

The first edition of the Bible was printed in 1440, The 
first written Bible is one of the rarest things of t#kind 
known. One of the capital letters was under the focess 
of illumination, it is said, for s year. No one buf old 
cloistered patient could have made it. The Stican 
boasts of one more ancient than the manuserigBibie, 
It ia in the capitals of the sixth century; but® does 
not compare with this as a specimen. 





A Lady restored to Life. 





from it. There were crosses, titles, ribbons, 
golden keys, epaulettes. 

Everybody rushed at some article and carried | 
it off, each believing that he had secured honor, 
while the cunning star had distributed only hon- 
ors, which are not the same thing. True honor 
had remained at the bottom of the chest, as hope | 
was left at the bottom of Pandora’s box. Since 
that time honor has been rare and honors | 
common. 

Meanwhile, the sixth star arrived, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Pleasures ! who wishes to buy pleasures ?”’ 

Everybody thronged around her. Those who 
had secured a good share of honors, wished also | 


In Smith's History of Cork, there is the follo@™g par- 


| agraph: “ Mr. John Goodman, of Cork, died in 0Uary, 


1747, aged about fourscore; but what is remsttable of 
him, his mother was interred while she lay in# trance; 
having been buried in a vault, which she fowd meang 
to open, she walked home; and this Mr (,90bBan wag 
born some time after.” 





A remarkable Otter. 
Some years ago the otter hounds of Mr. Coleman, of 


| Lecminster, killed, in Monkland Millpond, ® Otter of 


remarkable size; it measured frem the nose ‘Be end of 
the tail, Jour feet ten inches, and weighed 41-2 ibs 


| The animal was suppored to be eight years 4, and to 


have destroyed for the last five years s ™@ of fish 
sanually 
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GRIEF AND SMILES. 


BY MRS. BROWNING. 





I have a smiling face, she said, 
I have a jest for all I meet, 
I have a garland for my head, 
And all its flowers are sweet,— 
And so you call me gay, she said. 


Grief taught to me this smile, she said, 
And Wrong did teach this jesting bold; 
These flowers were plucked-from garden-bed 
While a death chime was tolled— 
And what now will you say ?—she said. 


Behind no prison gate, she said, 

Which slurs the sunshine half mile, 
Are captives so uncomforted, 

As souls behind a smile. 
God’s pity let us pray, she said. 









(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


AN HOUR AT SANTA REPARATA. 


BY H. W. BENNETT, 


avraon ov “rus BALTIC ROVER,” “THR HANGMAN,” 
“THE INDIAN SPY,’’ BTC., BTO. 


In the church of Santa Reparata, there were 
to be religious services; and many people had 
already taken their places within the charch. 
Now and then, every head would be turned to- 
wards the door, as some little bustle denoted the 
entrance of a distinguished person ; and all eyes 
were fixed on that of Julian de Medici, one of 
the then powerful family of that name, and his 
young and lovely bride, Camilla Cafarelli. 

The wedding of these two handsome and dis- 
tinguished individuals had taken place very 
privately, to avoid the attention of a powerful 
rival of Julian de Medici. This rival was of a 
family considered one of the richest and proud- 
est in the Florentine republic. There had been 
some “love passages” between Francis Pazzi 
and Camilla Cafarelli, and at one time it was 
believed he was about to marry her. Julian de 
Medici, however, carried off the prize, with a 
secrecy which aroused the fiercest passions of the 
haughty and vindictive Pazzi, who, in revenge, 
resolved the utter destruction of the Medici fam- 
ily. To this end, he consulted Bernard Ban- 
dini, another enemy of the Medici; and they 
took into their confidence, Jerome Riario, the 
son of Pope Sixtus IV., and boldly demanded 
the assistance of the pope himself, in assassinating 
Lorenzo and his brother Julian, and introducing 
a new form of government. Francis Salviati, 
archbishop of Pisa, James Pazzi, the uncle of 
Francis Pazzi, Montesecco, the general of the 
pope, helped to form the conspiracy against the 
Medici. ‘ 

It was first agreed that the assassination should 
take place at a festival; but afterwards it was 
decided that the church of Santa Reparata should 
be the scene. 

Julian had entered early, and after a few brief 
words with his bride, he left her to the care of 
a Florentine gentleman, while he went to speak 
to Francis Pazzi who was beckoning in the most 
friendly manner to him at the door. Every sen- 
timent of enmity seemed subdued ; Pazzi talked 
to him in the most friendly manner, and as they 
stood a little behind one of the immense pillars, 
he embraced Julian repeatedly. The latter re- 
turned his embraces, little thinking they were 
designed to ascertain if he wore armor. 

The service commenced, and Julian went back 
to Camilla—Pazzi watching with a malignant 
sneer the caressing way in which they spoke to 
each other. A thousand revengefal thoughts 
rushed to the heart of the unhappy man, and 
urged him on to his own guilt and rain. He 
turned to Montesecco with an air of exultation. 
It had been agreed between them that they should 
commence the terrible deed ‘at the moment of 
elevating the host; and Pazzi was rejoicing that 
the moment was so near. A few moments only 
remained, before the bell announcing the eleva- 
tion would be struck. 

“T shall not perform the act we spoke of, here,” 
said Montesecco. 

“ What!” said Francis Pazzi in alow, hissing 
voice, “do you retract now when the plot is so 
nearly ripe? Is this your sincerity ?” 

“Nay, itis nota question of my character ; 
but I cannot be blinded, even in my hate to the 
Medici, far enough to sprinkle these sacred altars 
with blood.” 

“T know no scruples in a just vengeance,” 
sneered Pazzi, “but if your conscience is so ten- 
der, lo! yonder is that holy priest, Stephen, 
will do my bidding, and here comes Anthony of 
Volterra, who would imbrue his hands in a man’s 
blood at any time, just for the pleasure of it !” 

Montesecco drew back, disgusted with the 
fiendish brutality of Pazzi. ‘“ We all have the 

same enmity to the Medici,” he said, “ but why 
sinkinto mere brutes, in hating? I do not con- 
ceive of it.” 

“Nor can you. But let Julian de Medici have 
robbed you of the angel he has taken from me, 
and see if your blood would not boil as mine 
does!” 

“Indeed ! is it sot I was not aware,” he 
continued, coldly, “that it was a private injury 
that we were to risk our lives to avenge. I 
thought it an affair of the Florentine republic. 
Methinks the other would be better avenged in 
single combat—a braver way, at least !” 

“By Heaven, you shall taunt me thus no 
longer, Montesecco. I will not endure it.” 

“ Hash! remember I am in the secret of your 
proposed assassination. I could utter a word 
that would bring this vast multitude about you, 
and you would be uttering your threats and re- 
proaches to four dismal stone walls before an 
hour had passed away.” 

“Troe. Forgive me, Montesecco; but do 
not deprive me of this delicious revenge. Ha! 

Stephen! call Anthony of Volterra this way, I 

wish to confer with you both.” 
And drawing them into the vestibule, near 
which he and his companion had been whisper- 
ing, he unfolded to them a proposition to which 

i their weak and vicious minds readily assented. 

“‘ When the second bell strikes, fall on with- 
out mercy,” said Francis Pazzi; and they sepa- 
rated to watch the signal. 

How looked that fair young bride, as the 





























her face overspread with a horror such as no pen 
can describe, and her lips moving inarticulately 
in prayer. Not a man there who saw that sweet 
young face, but vowed to avenge the deep wrongs 
inflicted by these demons. 
by the form of the murdered Julian. Lorenzo 
de Medici had escaped into the sacristy, from 
those who were seeking his like, and none stood 
beside her now, for each was intent on vengeance. 


had collected together, that it was hard to dis- 
tinguish friends from foes. Many persons were 
killed, and the priests with great difficulty de- 
fended the cardinal from being torn in pieces. 


bleeding to his home. 
archbishop of Pisa, with a hundred Perugians 
proceeded to the de Medici palace, but here they 
were frustrated by the forethought and shrewd- 
ness of the gonfalonier, Caesar Petruier, who 
managed to shut them into a hall which could 
not be opened from within. 
troying many of them was short. 














ferocious and wolfish face of Francis Pazzi, 
foaming with rage, leaned over her, and plunged 
his-dagger into her Julian’s heart! She saw it 
all and did not faint, but uttered a cry of exulta- 
tion, when she saw that the assassin had wound- 
ed himself in his eagerness. 
all the horrors. She seemed gifted with super- 
natural vision. Nori, Julian’s friend, fell, slain 
by Bernard Bandini; while the two weak fools 
whom Pazzi had instructed to kill Lorenzo de 
Medici, although as ruffianly as weak, had only 
wounded their victim slightly in the neck. 


Her eye took in 


Camilla sank down by the murdered Julian, 


Still she knelt alone 


Still the work was in the dark ; for so many 


Bandini fled ; and Francis Pazzi was carried 
Francis Salviati, the 


The work of des- 


Francis Pazzi, James and Renatus Pazzi were 


sacrified. So were Bandini, the priest Stephen 
and Anthony of Volterra. The two latter had 
taken refuge in a monastery; the former had 
fled to Constantinople, but was surrendered by 
the Sultan. Montesecco was beheaded, the car- 
dinal sent back to Rome, by Lorenzo de Medici, 
and the Pazzi family were nearly all imprisoned 
for life in the dungeons of Volterra. 


Only William Pazzi, whose sister Lorenzo had 


married, escaped the vengeance of the de Medi- 


ci, and the infuriated populace. His wife 


Bianca knelt in vain, however, for his restoration 
to society, innocent as he was of any participa- 


tion in the conspiracy. He was banished to his 


villa for life. 


Napoleon Francesi escaped their rage, also ; 
but with these exceptions, there was never so 
sweeping and summary a punishment bestowed 
as beheld these conspirators. On the banks of 
the Arno, a human form lay bleaching, during 
the hot summer of 1478, once inhabited by the 
spirit of James Pazzi, a man who had proved 
himself a quiet and peaceable citizen, incapable 


of deeds of violence, and only dragged into the 


unfortunate melee of that evening, by his nephew 
Francis and Montesecco. Twice was his body 
buried, and as often taken from the tomb. 
Dreadful indeed must be the hatred that lives 
beyond the death of the victim ! 

In the convent of Santa Clara, the sweet, sad 
face of a nun might have been seen, as she con- 
stantly paced backwards and forwards, in the 
narrow hall leading from the parlor to the chapel. 


|No other spot would she inhabit ; and here they 
were obliged to bring a small couch, on which, 


for a short time at night, she could sometimes be 
prevailed on to lie down. Here she would often 
kneel at the door of the chapel and breathe forth 
an indistinct prayer, in which the name of “ Ju- 
lian” alone could be distinguished, until at 
length the merciful Angel of Death found her 
one morning, kneeling on the threshold, lifeless. 





On the banks of the Arno, a pretty Italian 
villa would often catch the eye of the traveller. 
Its rich marble fagade, the sparkling waters of 
its mimic lake, and the glimpses of fountains 
through the citron trees that surrounded its 
lovely garden—the whole scene laughing be- 
neath an Italian sun—seemed in strong contrast 
to the stern, melancholy man who sat, appar- 
ently reading, at one of the upper windows, from 
dawn to sunset. 

Year after year the gentle, sorrowing Bianca 
ministered to this sick heart, shut out from the 
freedom of his own beloved Florence. The tall 
figure, now shrunk to thinness, the once waving 
and luxuriant hair changed in a single night to 
the hue of silver, all attested to the wound 
which the innocent man had received through a 
guilty brother, and the remembrance of that 
brother’s ignominious death; for William Pazzi 
was haunted by the memory of Francis, as he 
looked when hanging from the windows of the 
Medici palace, on that fearful day. 

To Francis, indeed, might be traced all the 
misfortunes of the powerful and high-born race 
of the Pazzi. Proud they were all, but the 
deadly scorn, the malignancy and vindictiveness 
lay in the breast of him alone; and the entire 
destruction of the whole family, except one, and 
the heart-wearing exile of that one, may all be 
traced to the frightful indulgence of passion in 
Francis Pazzi. 

One ray of light beamed in, at last, upon the 
exile. Bianca, hitherto childless, became the 
mother of the loveliest little cherub that ever 
gladdened a parent’s heart. From the hour in 
which it was put into his arms, William Pazzi 
became a changed man. The broken heart of 
the exile clung with all its shattered strength to 
the angel whom God sent tocheer him. Day or 
night, as she grew older, the little Ippolita was 
never far off from her father. From him, she 
learned all that she knew. It was her hand that 
clasped his, as he paced the terrace overlooking 
the Arno; for her, he put away the weary book 
he had held so long at his solitary window. 

“ At even-tide there was light.” A thousand 
times a day, he rejoiced that she was not a son. 
Better, he thought, that the name should fall 
into oblivion, than to be perpetuated in disgrace ; 
and when old thoughts, brought up anew by 
this remembrance of the past, would cloud his 
brow, the angel kissed away the rising tear, and 
he forgot his disquietude in the full, glad flow of 
human love imaged forth—even as the heavenly 
love sought once its highest type—in the only 
pure and innocent creature since the days of 
Eden—a little child! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dutch landscapists. He died at aye net . ee 
a! y the 


tatoes, and from almost every part of plants. 

“ Drsiener,” Albany, N. ¥.—Mosaic is any work which 
roduces & or picture, on a surface, by the join- 
ng together of hard bodies. For instance, mosaic 

floors are formed of pieces of stone of different colors, 
geometrically cut, and cemented ther; mosaic win- 
dows — of pieces of glass of rent colors, joined 


together. 

Amateur, Dorchester, Mass.—The California squash suc- 
ceeds well in the neighborhood of New York city. Per- 
haps here it would be well to start it under a glass. 

C. M., Ipswich, Mass —The butter which the Africans 
make from the fruit of the Shea tree is described by 
travellers as being much richer than that which is 
made from milk. 

“Jockey or Nonro.x.”—Mr. Rarey, and those he has in- 
structed in the art of horsetraining, report that he 
uses no drugs, essences or artificial means in his system. 

Inquinsr.—When Louis XIV. revoked the edict of Nantes, 
the Protestant citizens Of France had to become refu- 

gees, eighty thousand of whom chose England as their 
lace of safety and protection. This act introduced 

into England the art of silk weaving, many improve- 
ments in glass manufacture, and an improved taste in 
jewelry, which was then little understood there. The 


thus reciprocal. 
Exme.—George III. established the order of St. Patrick 


pain. 

Serosant S.—Lord Cardigan was tried before the House 
of Lords, in 1841, for feloniously shooting Captain 
Tuckett, in @ duel, on Wimbledon-common, and ac- 
quitted. This was the first criminal trial before the 
lords after a period of sixty-four years. 





BRITISH NAVAL OUTRAGES. 

The public mind has recently been thrown 
into a state of excitement by the announcement 
of various outrages committed upon American 
vessels on the high seas, by vessels of the British 
navy. These outrages consist in the firing upon 
merchant vessels belonging to the United States, 
by British men-of-war, boarding them, examining 
their papers, and questioning the object of the 


voyage. The feeling of indignation which these | 


transactions inspire, is aggravated by the fact 
that these acts of British insolence are perpe- 


trated upon our coast, and almost within sight of 


our shores. Two instances of this kind took 
place on the same day, the 29th of April last, 
the particulars of which, as narrated by the 
captains of the American vessels, have recently 
been spread before the public. In the case of 
the schooner Mobile, coasting vessel 
between New York ile, the vessel was 
on her return voyage latter port, and 
when off Key West, on the Florida coast, in the 
direct course of her voffage hame, was pursued 
by the British war-steamer Styx. The captain 
of the Mobile hoisted the American ensign, as 
the steamer neared him, when the latter fired 
into him with rifles, a ball passing between two 
men in the rigging, and others lodging in the 
bulwarks. Upon this, the Mobile was hove to; 
and after that, two more shots were fired by the 
cruiser. One ball struck the vessel, the other 
passed over the main deck, amidships. A Brit- 
ish officer and boat’s crew then boarded the Mo- 
bile, the former asking about the ownership, 
voyage, number of crew, passengers, etc., de- 
manding to see the papers, and examining and 
criticising them. In answer to an inquiry as to 
the meaning of this strange proceeding, the 
British lieutenant said to the American captain, 
“‘we have orders from our government to board 
every vessel we fall in with, passing up or down 
the gulf.” The British party then left the 
schooner, which filled away and made sail to 
New York. 

In the other instance mentioned above, as oc- 
curring on the same day, the brig Robert Wing, 
from Aux Cayes, Hayti, bound for Boston, when 
off the island of Inagua, fell in with a British 
gun-boat, which fired a gun for the brig to lay to, 
boarded her, examined her papers, and then al- 
lowed her to proceed. The brig reports that a 
ship and schooner were alongside the gun-boat 
at the time, and probably detained by her. The 
American barque W. H. Chandler, just arrived 
at New York from Cuba, reports that while ly- 
ing in the port of Sagua la Grande, in the island 
of Cuba, she was boarded by a boat from the 
British steamer Styx, and overhauled, and her 
papers examined by the British officer, who then 
proceeded to board all the other American ves- 
sels in port in the same manner. This double in- 
sult to the Spanish authority and the American 
flag, would seem to show that the British officers 
have authority from their government to proceed 
to all lengths in violation of our maritime rights. 
Fresh accounts of outrages similar to the above, 
are coming to hand every day. 

The nature of these transactions it is not diffi- 
cult to determine; neither their object. The 
British cruisers in the East Indies are no doubt 
instructed by the home government to board 
every American merchant vessel they meet, in 
the Gulf of Mexico or the adjacent waters. The 
pretence for these instructions is, the detection 
and capture of slave ships; the real motive, to 
check and embarrass American commerce. 
Great Britain has heretofore assumed to herself, 
as sovereign of the seas, the right to visit and 
search any vessel upon the high seas, no matter 
under what flag she may sail. When questioned 
directly and categorically by our diplomatists as 
to the justness of this assumption, she narrows 
down her claim to a right to visit any suspected 
vessel, to ascertain the genuineness of the flag 
she bears ; and affects to recognize a broad and 
well-understood distinction between the right of 











search and the right of visit. In reply to this 
assumption of the British government, Mr. Web- 
ster, when Secretary of State, wel! and conclu- 
sively showed that there is not, either in the 
nature of things, or in the well-recognized au- 
thorities upon public law, any such broad and 
well-known distinction between the right of visit 
and the right of search ; that the right to visit, in 
order to be effectual, must come, in the end, to 
include search ; and that the “ right of search” in 
its broadest sense, as understood by Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, is called by the Euro- 
pean continental writers by no other name than 
the “ right of visit.” The true American doctrine, 
as laid down by Mr. Webster, is, that there is no 
right to visit in time of peace, except in the ex- 
ecution of the revenue laws or other municipal 
regulations, or when the vessel is justly suspected 
of violating the law of nations by piratical ag- 
gression ; but, wherever exercised, it is the right 
of search ; and he denies that visit of American 
merchant vessels by British cruisers is founded 
on any right, notwithstanding the cruisers may 
suppose such vessels to be British, or of any 
other nation besides American. France, in 1841, 
joined Great Britain in the celebrated Quintuple 
Treaty, granting the mutual right of search of 
the vessels of either nation. Gen. Cass, then 
U. S. Minister at Paris, exposed the dangerous 
tendency of this concession on the part of France, 
in a letter to the government of Louis Philippe, 
and thereupon the French government refused 
to ratify the treaty. The United States govern- 
ment, by the treaty of Washington, in 1842, 
commonly called the Ashburton Treaty, in order 
to carry out its obligations to suppress the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa, and at the same 
time to do away with all pretence on the part of 
the British government to visit or search Ameri- 
can vessels on that coast, established a naval 
squadron of eighty guns, to prevent abuses of 
the American flag by slave traders. In 1845, 
France entered into @ similar convention with 
Great Britain, to sustain a naval force on the 
west coast of Africa, to prevent the usurpation 
of the French flag; thus abandoning the pro- 
posed concession of the right of search at the 
instance of our minister, and subsequently copy- 
ing the arrangement of our Secretary of State, 
to obviate all pretence of necessity for granting 
such a right to Great Britain. 

The presence of United States cruisers upon 
the coast of Africa during the last ten or twelve 
years, has operated to deter the British naval 
officers from interfering with American merchant 
vessels to some extent. Yet the practice of 
boarding our vessels in those waters has still been 
pursued, when beyond the range of the United 
States cruisers, and many trading voyages of 
American merchants have been disturbed or 
broken up by this interference. The outrages 
thus perpetrated have proved effective in embar- 
rassing our commerce with Africa, and to that 
extent have furthered the darling policy of Great 
Britain, to monopolize the trade of that continent. 
Now that these annoyances are transferred to our 
own waters, and are perpetrated almost in sight 
of our very ports, the conduct of the British 
cruisers, in execution of the orders of their gov- 
ernment, becomes unbearable, and demands 


|prompt and decisive action on the part of the , 


igeneral government. An American vessel, at 
sea, is a part of the territory of the United States, 
and subject exclusively to the jurisdiction of this 
country. Thatis the doctrine upon which alone 
our national independence can stand, and any 
violation of that doctrine, whether by a power 
like Great Britain, or any lesser power, must be 
at once resisted. We trust that some vessel of the 
United States Navy may fall in with a British 
cruiser while perpetrating such an outrage upon 
our flag, and resist the assumption with every 
shot in her locker and every cartridge in her mag- 
azine. The British Steamer Styx, by her pirati- 
cal conduct towards the Mobile, has put herself 
without all considerations of courtesy or comity 
between nations, and should be pursued and 
captured at once, by our home squadron, wher- 
ever she may be found. There has been diplo- 
macy enough and negociation enough, upon this 
subject for the last fifty years ; and the country 
will not sanction any further attempts of the 
kind, certain as they would be, to end in nothing 
satisfactory. Our statesmen have placed our 
rights upon impregnable ground, and there is 
nothing more to be said. Every violation of 
these rights must be met with resistance and pun- 
ishment, each on its own merits, or we may as 
well lower our proud flag and do ocean-vassalage 
to England. Our navy indeed is small, but we 
much mistake its spirit, if our gallant tars would 
not willingly sink its last vessel in resistance of 
this high-handed usurpation of Great Britain. 
The agreement under the Washington treaty, to 
keep a naval force on the coast of Africa, was 
looked upon by many of our wisest statesmen, as 
too much of a concession to British pretension ; 
but when it is seen that even that concession has 
proved ineffective to restrain the arrogance, we 
may look with confidence to find those states- 
men prompt and active to repel her aggressions 
upon our flag. Happily for the honor of our 
country, two of these statesmen who disapproved 
of that treaty, are now at the head of our gov- 
ernment; Mr. Buchanan, who, as a Senator in 
Congress, voted against its ratification, and Gen- 
eral Cass, then Minister to France, who denounc- 
ed it in his official correspondence with the gov- 
ernment. The ordering of measures to protect the 
honor of the American flag, is in their hands; 
and doubtless they will act efficiently, and with 
the promptness that the case demands. 





AN oLp Suir Gone.—The William and 
Ann, the vessel which conveyed General Wolfe 
to Quebec, and which a few months ago was 
lying at Newport, has recently been lost in the 
Mediterranean. 





Brive Heron.—A blue heron, measuring six 
feet from tip to tip, and four and a half from 
head to claw, was recently shot in Townsend, by 
Mr. John Tyler, while out gunning. 

we 

Avenves rrom THE City.—Of the five 
avenues leading out of Boston, all but one are 
now free, and the remaining one, the Mill Dam, 
will be free in 1861. 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL SCOTT. uable service. In honor of his cong 

Among the great names of our country, con- Mexico, the high title of “ Lieutenant G 
fessedly the first of living patriots is Winfield was conferred upon him by act of Congre 
Scott. Indeed, we know not a man of any only instance of such an honor since the : 
country who at this day enjoys so wide-spread Washington, and now worn by a soldier 
seeaee cae ve accomplished and high- to succeed the Father of his Country 
minded soldier and sincere jot, as General ili netion 
Scott. His laurels have bean Ianitty won, | Te ae he 
and they are worthily worn. His career of pub- 
lic service presents enough of distinguished 
events to make the fame of a dozen heroes, as 
the world goes now-a-days. And yet he still 
stands, in the vigor of a green old age, the main 
pillar of our government in its military adminis- 
traticn. He is even now at the right hand of the 
National Executive, its trusted and invaluablo 
adviser of the War Department against the 
Indian foe of the West, and the rebellious hordes 
of Utah. His sound judgment, ripened by a 
whole lifetime of experience, counsels the im- 
portant preparations which are now going for- 
ward for the supply and reinforcement of an 
army of five thousand men, across a thousand 
miles of wilderness, surrounded by hostile tribes, 
and penetrating the mountain fastnesses of the 
rebel Mormons. Should the rescue of Mexico 
from the grasp of Spanish cupidity, or the liber- 
ation of Cuba from the tyranny of the oppressor, . 
hereafter engage the attention of our government, . 
he would be found equally ready with his inesti- 
mable aid to point the way, and if need he, t¢ 
lead the van as of yore. 

The characteristics of General Scott may be 
briefly summed up as follows: Unhesitating 
bravery; thorough knowledge of tactics md 
strategy; full acquaintance with detail, and 
therovghness of preparation; signal command 
of the love and confidence of men; and a devo- 
tion to the honor of the country, informing all 
his other qualities, yet surpassing all. He camo 
of good stock, being descended from a Scotch 
family that sought refuge in Virginia after the 
failure of the Scotch Rebellion of 1745. Hoe 
was born at Petersburg, Va., June 13th, 1786, 
was liberally educated, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1806. At that time, his youthful ardor 
had made him a Lance-Corporal of Dragoons in 
the Virginia Volunteer Militia. In 1808, he 
was made a captain of Light Artillery in the 
national service, and served under Gen. Wilkin- 
son in Louisiana. After a short interval, he 
was made lieutenant colonel in the army, and 
posted at Black Rock, on the Niagara frontier, 
on the breaking out of trouble between this 
country and Great Britain. In October, 1812, 
he was engaged in the attack upon Queenstown 
Heights, where he took command of our troops, 
after his superior officers were all killed or 
wounded. Upon the failure of that attack, he 
became a prisonor of war, and was conveyed to 
Quebec. Being shortly after exchanged, he re- 
sumed his active duty, and in 1813 was engaged 
in the attack on Fort George, the descent upon 
York, and the capture of Fort Matilda, on the 
St. Lawrence. In March, 1814, this youthful 
soldier, then but twenty-eight years old, was 
made a brigadier general. During this year, he 
captured Fort Erie, fought the battle of Chip- 
pewa, and the fierce engagement of Lundy’s 





THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

Among the Western States of the Unior 
is no one that stands forth more prominc 
Illinois, for its solid growth, substantial 
and commanding influence. Its soil » 
mate presented strong attractions to the 
western emigrants, while its admirable f 
on the Mississippi, made it readily acces: 
the hardy pioneers of American civil 
The consequence that naturally follow: 
these advantages, was the rapid settler 
the State by a body of sturdy men, wh: 
purpose was to build up for themselves » 
posterity, a prosperoué and happy hom: 
the flag of the American Union. Em- 
largely from New England, these men, « 
of the best stock of this section of the 
were deeply imbued with the establish: 
and religious sentiment thereof, and a fu'' 
ure of its liberal ideas of public policy 
joined with these requisite elements of an 
and happy commonwealth, was a due p 
that love of industry and spirit of on 
which have made New England a thrivi: 
prosperous country, under all cireume: 
even the most adverse, and against the 
obstacles of a niggardly soil and cx 
climate. Emigration, at the time of th 
ment of Illinois, was wisely left to fo!’ « 
natural impulse, instead of being stimule: 
enforced by artificial aids ; and this fre 
action gave to that emigration an ave: 
New England character, instead of a | 
neous compound of propagandism, spe 
and inefficiency. Zealots, sharpers, an 
idlers, had no temptation presented + 
through the facilities of associated aid, t: 
the new States. Every man was left fr- 
for himself, and the result was that the . 
tion to Illinois was composed of men w 
able to go, and able to stay when 1’ 
there 


This characteristic of unbiassed indi» 
in the carly settlers of Illinois, has ma:|: 
brief period of her existence, the stron, 
ential and prosperous State that we fin. | 
day, and its indelible stamp will give he 
erful influence upon the Great West f 
time to come. She is now the nursery oi 
habits and western sentiment ; and her 
and example are doing for the youn 
what New England did for her, for: | 
ago. Everything connected with |. 
cumstances, condition, and prospects + 
State, becomes therefore of far greater 
to our whole country than it would be |. 
bearing upon her prosperity alone. He. . 
and opinion is to be the index of tl 
and from her are to go forth the mi- 
who are to build up the physical a:... 
prosperity of the new States and 7. 
beyond. By no fact is this view of the 
of Illinois more clearly illustrated tha) 
record of her present prosperous physi: . 
tion, the result, mainly, of the New . 
virtues which have been exemplifie:| 
growth. The official documents of : . 
valuation for the year 1857, show th. 
wealth of the State amounts to over | 
dred millions of dollars, and this is . 
productive property. Such a result, . 
State, scarcely a generation old, is ») 
credible, did we not have the figures ot 
auditor to establish its truth; and it «, 
to confirm the impression which her ear, 
makes upon the mind, that she is dest. 
in time to come, the centre of wealth » 
ence for the western section of our Un) 
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THE LEVIATHAN, 

We suppose most of our readers fee. 
est in this giant steamship, whose fir 
will be to Portland, Maine. The veas 
safely launched, but it now appears the 
outlay of $860,000 is required to 
thus making the total cost of the ship £ 
or atthe rate of $170 per ton builders 
ment. In order to raise the addition 
required, and to pay off the present li 
the company—$1,056,410 in all—it is 
to issue debeatures and preference sh. 
vessel will no be completed before aut. 
it is intended to make several prelim 
ages to Ametca, for the purpose of « 
ship’s capabilties, and in the spring to 
her voyages t India or Australia. 


ore 
Steam Fux Exoine.—Mr. Kot 
an ingenious nechanic of Troy, N. ¥ 
up 4 steam fin engine on a new plan, 
thought will mpersede any of those i 
whose great lefect is their enorme 
Mr. Bailey's nachine will weigh abo 
which is belov the average weight of 
gine. Steam can be generated in an 
short space f time. The engine, 
pleted, will besubmitted to the fire 
of Troy, for teir inspection. It wi 
not cost ove: $1500, and can, if 
worked by had as well as steam pov 
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Suzet Moic.—Ladies, send in 
music and hwe it bound at this w 
neatest manger, and returned in on 
thas becomesornamental to your rou 
somely preseved, and rendered con 
constant use 


Da. Wars.—A statue of the Key 
is about to © placed in the publi 
formed at wuthampton, England, 
town. It isw be paid tor by a pens 
tion amongs the Sunday-school child: 
out the kindéom. 


tle, he was severely wounded—so much 80, 
for several weeks his life was despaired of. 
he honorable wounds received in these contests 
still afflict the old general, diminishing, in some 
degree, his usefulness to himself, but not a whit 
his ability or will to serve his country. 

Government honored these gallant services 
by promoting him to the rank of major general 
during the year 1814. At the conclusion of 
peace with Great Britain, President Madison 
offered Gen. Scott the post of Secretary of War, 
but he declined the high honor, preferring to 
visit Europe, where he spent some time in per- 
fecting himself in the military science and theory 
of war. The fruits of his valuable acquisitions, 
while abroad, were exhibited in the more perfect 
organization of our army, and the introduction 
of the system of drill and discipline which now 
prevails and bears his name. In 1833, Gen. 
Scott brought the Black Hawk war to a success- 
ful termination. He was also engaged in the 
commencement of the Seminole war, but was 
recalled from his command, by those in power, 
from motives other than the good of the service. 
Still later, he was deputed by the government to 
enforce the “ neutrality laws” upon the Cana- 
dian frontier, at the time of the “patriot rebel- 
lion” in the British Provinces. and by his judi- 
cious conduct, carried out successfully the pur- 
poses of the government without provoking col- 
lision with the excited “ sympathisers”” among 
our people. His next important public service 
was the removal of the Cherokee Indians beyond 
the Mississippi. In 1841, in consequence of the 
death of Major General Macomb, he was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and held that 
post at the breaking out of the war with Mexico 
in 1846. 

The glorious career of Scott, in Mexico, is 
yet too fresh in the minds of most of our readers 
to admit of any extended notice thereof at this 
time. Suffice it to say that the war would have 
been prosecuted with still greater vigor, and to a 
still more successful and beneficial issue, had his 
counsels been heeded in the outset. But the 
page of our army’s achievements in that coun- 
try, is a bright one in the history of our nation; 
and among all the noble names of the living 
and the dead, which grace that page, no one 
stands more prominent than that of Scott. In 
six months, with scant supplies and deficient 
force, which rendered delay at every point una 
yoidable, he captured Vera Cruz with its for- 
midable fortress, won Cerro Gordo, Contreras, 
Cherubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, and 
the City of Mexico. The economy of men and | 
means which the government imposed upon 
Scott, in these various campaigns, drew forth the 
latent talents of the perfect general, and showed 
the veteran soldier equally able to vanish obsta- 
cles imposed from at home, and enemies strength- 
ened by delay. Scott did his duty as no other 
man could have done it, and then, in the midst 
of his triumphs, gave place to another, at the 
order of the government at home. He returned 
with every leaf of his abundant laurels un- 
stained ; and his country did not slight his inva . 
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uable service. In honor of his conquest of 
Mexico, the high title of “ Lieutenant General” 
was conferred upon him by act of Congress—the 
only instance of such an honor since the time of 
Washington, and now worn by a soldier worthy 
to succeed the Father of his Country in that 
proud military distinction and office. 


given details of the supplies of men and material 
that were sent to the Crimea during the war with 
Russia. The whole force sent by France to the 
Black Sea was 309,268 soldiers and 41,974 
horses ; of the former 70,000 were killed, or died 
in the hospitals, or were otherwise missing. It 
is considered that 93,000 were wounded and 
survived. Of the horses, only 9000 returned to 
France. The great guns, howitzers, etc., were 
644, besides 603 furnished by the navy. The 
light artillery for field service furnished 500 guns 
more, and in all there were 4800 wheel vehicles 
for cannon sent from France. The missiles of 
death, too, were fearfully vast; 2,000,000 of 
shells and cannon balls, 10,000,000 pounds of 
gunpowder, and 66,000,000 of ball cartridges. 
One hundred batteries and fifty miles of trench 
were constructed, besides ten miles of defensive 
works, and five miles of subterranean galleries 
in the solid rock. 





THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


Among the Western States of the Union, there 
is no one that stands forth more prominent than 
Illinois, for its solid growth, substantial wealth, 
and commanding influence. Its soil and cli- 
mate presented strong attractions to the earlier 
western emigrants, while its admirable frontage 
on the Mississippi, made it readily accessible to 
the hardy pioneers of American civilization. 
The consequence that naturally followed from 
these advantages, was the rapid settlement of 
the State by a body of sturdy men, whose chief 
purpose was to build up for themselves and their 
posterity, a prosperous and happy home under 
the flag of the American Union. Emigrating 
largely from New England, these men, composed 
of the best stock of this section of the country, 
were deeply imbued with the established moral 
and religious sentiment thereof, and a full meas- 
ure of its liberal ideas of public policy. Con- 
joined with these requisite elements of an upright 
and happy commonwealth, was a due portion of 
that love of industry and spirit of enterprise 
which have made New England a thriving and 
prosperous country, under all circumstances, 
everi the most adverse, and against the severe 
obstacles of a niggardly soil and capricious 
climate. Emigration, at the time of the settle- 
ment of Illinois, was wisely left to follow its 
natural impulse, instead of being stimulated and 
enforced by artificial aids; and this freedom of 
action gave to that emigration an average of 
New England character, instead of a heteroge- 
neous compound of propagandism, speculation 
and inefficiency. Zealots, sharpers, and useless 
idlers, had no temptation presented to them 
through the facilities of associated aid, to people 
the new States. Every man was left free to act 
for himself, and the result was that the emigra- 
tion to Illinois was composed of men who were 
able to go, and able to stay when they got 


smaller quantities, was 30,000,000 pounds of bis- 
cuit ; 96,000,000 pounds of flour, equal to 450,000 
barrels; 7,000,000 pounds of preserved beef; 
14,000,000 pounds of salt beef and lard; 
8,000,000 pounds of rice; 4,500,000 pounds of 
coffee ; 6,000,000 pounds of sugar; 10,000 head 
live cattle; 2,500,000 gallons of wine, and 
nearly 1,000,000 pounds of Chollet’s preserved 
vegetables were among the larger items of 
supplies. The horse feed, too, was immense: 
170,000,000 pounds (equal to 86,000 tuns) of 
hay; 180,000,000 pounds (90,000 tuns) of oats 
and barley; 20,000 tuns wood; 20,000 tuns 
of coal, charcoal and coke. ‘There were 
150 ovens to bake bread, and 140 presses 
to press hay. The clothing was another 
branch of large supply, comprising garments in 
such hundreds of thousands that it would be 
tedious to enumerate them ; but as some clue to 
the matter, the number ranged from 250,000 to 
350,000 of each article of clothing. For the 
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This characteristic of unbiassed individuality 
in the early settlers of Illinois, has made in the 
brief period of her existence, the strong, influ- 
ential and prosperous State that we find her to- 
day, and its indelible stamp will give her a pow- 
erful influence upon the Great West for a long 
time to come. She is now the nursery of western 
habits and western sentiment ; and her opinions 
and example are doing for the young West, 
what New England did for her, forty years 
ago. Everything connected with the cir- 
cumstances, condition, and prospects of this 
State, becomes therefore of far greater interest 
to our whole country than it would be from its 
bearing upon her prosperity alone. 
and opinion is to be the index of the West, 
and from her are to go forth the missionaries 
who are to build up the physical and moral 
prosperity of the new States and Territories 
beyond. By no fact is this view of the destipy 
of Illinois more clearly illustrated than by 
record of her present prosperous physical condi- 
tion, the result, mainly, of the New England 
virtues which have been exemplified in her 
growth. The official documents of the State 
valuation for the year 1857, show the present 
wealth of the State amounts to over four hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and this is available, 
productive property. Such a result, in a new 
State, scarcely a generation old, is almost in- 
credible, did we not have the figures of the State 
auditor to establish its truth ; and it cannot fail 
to confirm the impression which her early history 
makes upon the mind, that she is destined to be 
in time to come, the centre of wealth and influ- 
ence for the western section of our Union. 





THE LEVIATHAN. 


We suppose most of our readers feel an inter- 
est in this giant steamship, whose first voyage 
will be to Portland, Maine. 
safely launched, but it now appears that a further 
outlay of $860,000 is required to complete it, 
thus making the total cost of the ship $4,022,610, 
or atthe rate of $170 per ton builders’ measure- 
In order to raise the additional amount 
required, and to pay off the present liabilities of 
the company—$1,056,410 in all—it is proposed 
to issue debentures and preference shares. 
vessel will not be completed before autumn, when 
it is intended to make several preliminary voy- 
ages to Ametica, for the purpose of testing the 
ship’s capabilities, and in the spring to commence 
her voyages t» India or Australia. 


The vessel has been 











Sream Fire Enoine.—Mr. Robert Bailey, 
an ingenious nechanic of Troy, N. Y., is getting 
up a steam fim engine on a new plan, which it is 
thought will apersede any of those now in use, 
whose great lefect is their enormous weight. 
Mr. Bailey’s nachine will weigh about 30 cwt., 
which is belov the average weight of a hand en- 
gine. Steam can be generated in an incredibly 
The engine, when com- 
pleted, will besubmitted to the fire department 
of Troy, for teir inspection. It will probably 
not cost ove $1500, and can, if required, be 
worked by haid as well as steam power. 


er of Scott, in Mexico, is 
iinds of most of our readers 
nded notice thereof at this 
ay that the war would have 
i still greater vigor, and to a 
and beneficial issue, had his 
ced in the outset. 
achievements in that coun- 
i the history of our nation ; 
noble names of the living 
\ grace that page, no one 
sat than that of Scott. 
int supplies and deficient 
i delay at every point una- 
1 Vera Cruz with its for- 
1 Cerro Gordo, Contreras, 
del Rey, Chapultepec, and 
The economy of men and 
overnment imposed upon 
s campaigns, drew forth the 
erfect general, and showed 
ually able to vanish obsta- 
1ome, and enemies strength- 
t did his duty as no other 
» it, and then, in the midst 
e place to another, at the 


short space ¢f time. 








Sueer Mwic.—Ladies, send in your sheet 
music and hae it bound at this office, in the 
neatest manmr, and returned in one week. It 
thus becomesornamental to your rooms, is hand- 
somely preseved, and rendered convenient for 






Dr. War’s.—A statue of the Rev. Dr. Watts 
is about to e placed in the public park just 
formed at fouthampton, England, his native 
It isto be paid tor by a penny subscrip- 
tion amongs the Sunday-school children through- 
out the kinglom. 








A vate farriace.—Miss Helen Cunning- 
ham, daugiter of Mrs. Cunningham, whose 
name was © intimately connected with the 
“Burdell tragedy,” was married to a dentist in 
Jersey City afew days ago. 


his abundant laurels un- 
itry did not slight his inva _ 
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FRENCH FORCE IN THE CRIMEA. 
M. Vaillant, the French Minister of War, has 




























The food sent from France, besides items of 


























piercing cold of the Crimea there were 15,000 
sheepskin paletots, 250,000 sheepskin gaiters, 








farriery departments present an immense quan- 
tity of supplies, among them were 800,000 horse 
shoes, and 6,000,000 horse shoe nails. 
In nothing do the French excel as in their 
hospital arrangements. They sent 27,000 bed- 
steads for invalids, as many mattresses, and 
40,000 coverlets. There was the material for 
ambulances for 24,000 sick men, and 600 cases 
of instruments, and 700,000 pounds (350 tuns) 
of lint, bandages and dressings of various kinds. 
Then for the sick there were the most liberal 
supplies for their sustenance, such as concen- 
trated milk, essence of bouillon, granulated 
gluten, ete. The moneyexpended at the seat of 
war was $56,000,000. Marshal Vaillant also 
tells of the vast maritime preparations for con- 
veying the army and its supplies over the sea. 
Among the vessels employed between France 
and the Crimea, though not stated in the report, 
were 40,000 tuns of American shipping, embrac- 
ing some of the finest and largest clipper vessels, 
as well as some steamers of the American mer- 
eantile marine, and for whose services a liberal 
compensation was made. Taking the totality 
of all the voyages made by all the men, horses 
and material, there were conveyed by the French 
government during the two and a half years of 
the war, 550,000 men, 50,000 horses and 720,000 
tuns of material. 

ee 

MODEST ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A gentlemanly assurance is manifested in some 
of the advertisements we find in the New York 
papers. For instance, one specimen of Young 
America informs the feminine public that “ The 
handsomest young gentleman in this city, or 
elsewhere, desires to marry the most beautiful 
young lady he can find.” And we are also told 
by another advertiser, that “ Any passable lady, 
of good morals and a fair degree of accomplish- 
ments, wishing a kind and noble-hearted hus- 
band, who would adore a wife as an angel, can 
obtain one by addressing, in confidence, G. 
Woodbine, Post Office.” Queer things—these 
advertisements! Funny world we live in! 
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A DELIGHTED Wipow.—A_ recently-made 
widow, in a grateful letter to a life insurance 
agent, says, “It gives me great pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of $1000 being the amount 
of a policy effected on the life of my late husband.” 
How considerate it was in the husband to insure 
his life, and then “ step out.” Excellent fellow! 
he deserves a monument. 









Personatity.— No productions have met 
with such success as those of egotistical writers. 
What authors can compete, as to popularity, 
with Montaigne, Byron and Rousseau? A man 
writes well when he is deeply interested in his 
subject, and who is there who does not take a 
deep interest in himself? 


—- + wee + 





Tue Last Muncuavusen.—The very latest 
piece of mendacity is a story of a man in Ver- 
mont, so fat, that a child was recently killed by 
his shadow falling upon him. We caution our 
readers not to receive such statements except 
upon the most undoubted evidence. 






An EpDITORIAL Hint.—The editor of a 
Buckeye paper has been threatened with a 
flogging. He very quietly insinuates that he 
may be found up stairs, and that it is “ but forty 
feet to the bottom.” 





Bortiine Sopa.—Five hundred to a thou- 
sand dozen of soda are bottled daily in New 
York, which indicates a tolerably steep consump- 
tion of the “ ardent.” 


——___ + mem 6 —____—__- 





Op Kentccrxy.—A Kentuckian being asked 
how much corn he raised, answered, “ About 
ten barrels of whiskey, besides what we waste 


for bread.” 
——____+- se 


Svurerstition.—In 1690 a dog in the town 
of Andover was charged with witchcraft and 
put to death. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Don’t touch the lute when drums are beating ; 
a wise man is silent while fools are speaking. 

John Brougham was of course, successful at 
the Howard Atheneum. He is a favorite actor. 

Going from New York to Europe, the Ameri- 
can steamer Vanderbilt, beat the Persia 5 min. 

John Bull’s cruisers are getting saucy—more 
than one Yankee vessel has been insulted lately. 

The bill preventing the marriage of first cousins 
has passed the Kentucky Legislature. 

Grasshoppers have made their appearance in 
Iowa to the consternation of the farmers. 

The constitution of Oregon disfranchises all 
The people dislike celestials. 

The Mayor of Brooklyn, N. Y., has vetoed the 
ordinance of a paid fire department in that city. 

Minnesota is welcome to the sisterhood of 
States; she will be a “ bright particular star.” 

Only about a third as many foreigners are 
arriving in New York this year as the last. 

During the first quarter of 1858, the receipts 
of our government were $19,090,135. 

Four persons have been arrested in Vermont 
for obtaining land bounties by forged documents. 

If Louis Napoleon goes on arresting people, 
France will only contain prisoners and jailors. 

Webster’s famous “Sink or swim” speech 
was composed while he was riding in a chaise. 

The railway trains of England ran more 
than 80,000,000 miles each year. 

Mr. O. W. P. Fancher claims to be the orig- 
inal teacher of the art of horse-taming. 

Rich gold diggings have been found in Carson 
Valley. The Mormons are leaving for Salt Lake. 

The railways of Great Britain have cost 
$1,565,000,000, nearly half of the national debt. 

Some forest trees in tropical climates live to 
the age of three and four thousand years. 

Only a very great mind or a very weak one 
looks forward to posthumous renown. 

We are going to have a light-craft U. S. 
steamer for service in the China Seas. 

They have been hanging horse-thieves in 
Chickasaw. A halter is an appropriate end. 

A new weekly paper, called the South Read- 
ing Gazette, lately made its appearance. 

John Wright, a long known palate “ caterer,” 
has become draw-tender on Warren Bridge. 


Picture of the late Crevasse at Bell’s Plantation, near 
New Orleans. 


Representation of the Serfs of Russia. 


Scenes and localities in Richmond, Virginia, showing 
the Head Quarters of Lafayette, while at Richmond; the 
Monumental Church; Washington's Statue; and the 
Henrico County Court House. 


Picture of a Moorish Lady of Algiers. 
Court of an Official Resident, Algiers. 
Portraits of the Members of the present British Cabinet. 


in ‘te The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 


Sisters of charity are on their way from 
France, to establish a school for young ladies in 
Honolulu. 


The express trains from London to Brighton 
perform the journey of fifty miles in one hour 
and ten minutes. 

The British Standard states that the income 
announced at the British and Foreign Bible . 
Society’s May meeting was $765,000. 

In the House of Commons, in reply to a ques- 
tion, Gen. Peel stated the entire expense of the 
Indian war would be defrayed by the East India 
Company. 


J. G. 
interred, close to the remains of 
father-in-law, Sir Walter Scott. 


queen 
time this summer, and open a new public park 
(Aston Park) at that place. 


France wi 
steamers, independent of sailing ships fitted with 
screws, and gunboats, steam transports and 
floating batteries. 


of the governments of Orel and Twer had, at 
their own request, been allowed to form com- 
mittees for the emancipation of the serfs. The 
nobles of Orel who signed the request were 970 
in number. 





ANIMAL ‘TRACKS, 

Among the most deeply interesting papers 
read before the Scientific Convention at Balti- 
more, was one by Professor Edward Hitchcock, 
upon the tracks of animals found in the Connec- 
ticut Valley. He described the valley as classic 
ground for these sandstone tracks, ten times 
more of them having been found there than else- 
where the globe over. As to the age of the rocks 
thus marked, he had recently concluded that a 
portion of them, at least, were as modern as the 
The cabinet of Amherst Col- 
lege contains 8000 individual impressions of 
these tracks. Professor Hitchcock said that most 
of his time for two years past had been given to 
grouping the individuals. He had made 119 
species and 60 genera of them. He made 31 
bipeds, 55 quadrupeds—18 having more than 
three of uncertain 
the more, because 
in the Annual of Scientific Discovery he had 
been incorrectly réported as giving up his theory 
that they were bird tracks. Among the quadru- 
' peds he had concluded, but without evidence 
that entirely satisfied him, that five were marsu- 
pials—the youngest of the mammalials. Of the 
bipeds, 14 were of the thick-toed birds, like the 
ostrich, and 9 of the narrow-toed tribe. These 
statements of the most accomplished judge of 
such matters in the world, and a man of great 
caution, give us astonishing glimpses into the 
period when such a variety of extinct monsters 
went tramping or writhing up and down the 
valleys of New England. 
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Lias formation. 
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River Pirates.—A whole gang of robbers 
have been overhauled recently on the Upper 
Mississippi, between La Crosse and Prairie du 
Chien, which places have extensively suffered 
the past year from their depredations. The rob- 
bers had possession of an island, which was 
searched by citizens, at the instigation of one 
robber who quarrelled with the others, and some 
$4000 or $5000 worth of stolen goods recovered. 
Some fourteen persons have been arrested, and 
this number will probably be increased. 


—__-- +4 20m + 









A Reason ror Neatness.— Joe,” said a 
dame to her hopeful son, who followed the pisca- 
tory profession, “ do fix up a little, you look very 
What an awful thing it would be, if 
should get drowned looking so !” 
borrowed her idea from Pope : 

‘One wouldn’t, sure, be frightful when ope’s dead.” 





Don’r BELIEVE 1T.—The Chinese of the 
present day are said to have lost a curious secret. 
They knew formerly how to paint their porcelain 
with fishes and other creatures ia such a manner, 
that these figures never appeared to the eye until 
the vases were filled with liquor. 








Goop Breap.—In Iowa they seem to be 
“mighty particular” about their food. 
inability of a wife to make bread has been de- 
clared sufficient ground for divorce, by a County 
Agricultural Society. 





A qveEeR Bitut.—A carpenter presented a 
queer bill to one of our neighboring farmers 
It read thus, ‘To hanging two barn- 
yard gates and myself, seven hours, one dollar 
and twenty-five cents.” 


+ oe >— 





Procress or Catico.—Calico dress soirees 
are coming into fashion in New Orleans. 
have noticed that calico has been expanding 
greatly of late. 





Incen1ovus.—In New York, dead animals of 
doubtful condition are manufactured into the 
purest of hog’s lard. 


——__+ orn > 
An Eys-Dear.—The lady who took every- 
body’s eye, must have quite a lot of ’em. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 





e United States at five cents a copy. 


0G™ One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when n together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign ttems. 





Fag Poet placed a monument to the late Mr. 
-khart, in Dryburgh yea where he is 

is illustrious 

It appears by the English papers that the 
as promised to visit Bicnlaghow some 


An — return asserts that next year 
1 have fifteen iron paddle and screw 


A St. Petersburg letter states that the nobles 


The Irish papers are indignant at the proposi- 


tion of the Derby Ministry to provide for the 
deficiency in the revenue by increasing the tax 
on Irish whiskey. The Dublin Freeman’s Jour- 
nal denounces it as an act of “ reckless audacity 
almost without parallel.” 


An immense activity reigns in the maritime 


orts of France, and no nation of the world is 
increasing its naval strength at the present mo- 
ment with the same rapidity as that country. Its 
army now number 620,000 men ; its navy 1s very 
nearly, and will soon perhaps be quite, equal to 
that of England. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


‘The smaller the drink the clearer the head, 





and the cooler the blood. 


Pride is the dainty occupant of our bosoms, 


and yet ever feeds the meanest infirmity of our 
| kind, 


To be avoided—persons who have nothing to 


do but go the rounds of a place and slander 
their neighbors. 


God is the light which, though never seen it- 


self, yet makes visible everything else, and 
clothes itself in colors. Not thine-eye experiences 
its ray, but thy heart its warmth, 


Said Adolphe Monod on his death bed, “ My 


friends, I have only strength to think of the love 
of God. God has loved us; this is the whole 
doctrine of the gospel. Let us love God ; this is 
all its moral.” 


There is no part of a plant which may not 


become a tendril. There is no part of a char- 
acter which may not by excess or weakness, lose 
its independence, and become a burden or a 
snare to the rest. 


Do not shun a man because you owe him. 


First, owe no man; but if you do, look him in 

the eye, tell him your circumstances and pros- 

_ as they are, and leave him to his course. 
a: 


y at the earliest moment. 
A crust of bread, pitcher of water, a thatched 


roof and love; there is happiness for you, 
whether the day be rainy or sunny. It is the heart 
that makes the home, whether the eye rests on a 
potato patch or a flower garden. Heart makes 
home precious, and it is the only thing that can. 


With a wife, a husband's faults should be 


sacred. A woman forgets what is due to her- 
self when she condescends to that refuge of 
weakness, a female confidant. A wife’s bosom 
should be the tomb of her husband’s failings, 
and his character far more valuable, in her esti- 
mation, than his life; and vice versa. 





Soker’s Budget. 


What word is there of five letters, which, if you 





take away two, six will remain? Sixty. 


When is the letter a like one of the United 


States? When it is in Diana (Indiana). 


Why would it be correct to infer that there 


was a mill in Eden? Because we know a dain 
(Adam) was there. 


It is said that necessity knows no law. This 


accounts for people making such a virtue of 
necessity. 


Spiggles says that although there is no such 


thing as muzzling the press of this country, there 
is plenty of book muslin. 


“T look down upon you, sir.” “Yes, you 


seem to be in a condition to look down for the 
sky, and feel upward for the ground.” 


A New York paper says that a man the morn- 


ing after he had been drunk with wine feels as 
though he had the rheumatism in every hair of 
his head. 


Mr. Pepper’s house was on fire. A large 


crowd was soon on the spot, when one of them 
remarked, ‘“ We’ve mustard enough to save 
Pepper.” « So it proved. 


A boy was recently arrested in Hartford for 


theft. His father pleaded guilty for him before 
the court, but said, in extenuation, “ James is a 
good boy, but he will steal.” 


Some one says that dogs bark with such zeal 


when you enter their master’s yard that one 


would suppose they owned the premises, and 
that their master was only a boarder. 

“When a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, 
“has once married with a congealing heart, and 
one that beats responsible to her own, she will 
never want to enter the maritime state again.” 

Mrs. Rugg, @ widow, having taken Sir Charles 
Price for her second husband, and being asked 
by a friend how she liked the change, replied, 
“O, I have got rid of my old Rugg for a good 
Price.” 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL R 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION | 


For the present week embraces the following comtents: | 


“ The Wife's Secret: or, Struggles of the Heart.” A 
romance of real life. by James Frankurn Firrs. 

“The Comedy of the Veiled Lady,” a story by Grppines 
H. Battov. 

‘The Peasant Girl of Rome,” a tale by T. B. Ross. 

“To Clara Richter,” verses by Huan Gaar. 

“Diamond cut Diamond,” a tale by M. V. St. Laon. 

“For thee, Mary,” stansas by WaLrarn WALDRON. 

“Gossip with the Reader.” 


A horticulturist at Lafayette, Ind., advertised 

that he would supply all sorts of trees and 
plants, “ especially pie plants of all kinds.” A 
| gentleman thereupon sent him an order for “ one 
| package of custard-pie seed and a few dozen 
mince-pie plants.” The gardener promptly filled 
the order by sending him four goose-eggs and a 
small dog. 
_ An old gentleman in one of the small towns 
in Berkshire county having lost a pet dog, un- 
der the new dog law, proclaims that his connec- 
tion with the dominant party in this Common- 
wealth is dissolved forever. His devotion to 
canine rights is 60 strong, that he crucifies his 
cherished political principles to avenge poor 
Tray. 

An officer of the United States steamer 
Georgetown writes from Bombay that he had 
just attended the marriage of two children—with 
all the solemn rites of the church,—who were 
each ay, five years old. Children, are there 
married 


grasshoppers or locusts have again made their 
appearance in countless millions, and com- 
menced destroying the spring wheat. Fears are 
entertained that they will destroy everything in 
their way this season. 

The gold fever is on the increase in Iowa. 
Reported discoveries of mines in Union and 
adjoining counties are mentioned, and ies 
are said to be making from five to ten dollars a 
day in gathering dust, and occasionally “$200 
lumps ” and good-sized “ nuggets.” 

A man was recently received into the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison, who has been an in 
of — almost continually since the last war 
wi 
















of late that he has enjoyed his freedom, was 
fitteen months. 

Lord St. Leonards, in his “ Handy Book,” 
says: “T could, without difficulty, ran over the 
names of many judges and lawyers of note, 
whose wills made by themselves have been set 
aside, or construed so as to defeat every inten- 
tion they ever had.” 

New York city is said to be flooded with al- 
tered bills on various city banks, and some of 
them are so well execund, 
should take them without question, if their at- 
tention was not drawn tothe fact of the alteration. 


There has been received at Buffalo, since the 
beginning of the year, by the Central Railroad, 
34,971 beeves, 49,942 sheep, and 74,007 hogs. 
What must the resources of a country be, that 
pours forth its productiveness in such a tide ? 

Mayor Tieman informed a Boston gentleman, 
recently, that he had no doubt but that the cit 
of New York had been swindled ont of eiq 
millions of dollars, within the past few years, by 
officials and others. . 

Mr. Rarey, the horse-tamer, is said to be rea- 
liainy a splendid fortune over the water. He is 
now at Dublin, where a large number of sub- 
scribers are taking lessons at fifty and seventy- 
five dollars each. 

Charles Dickens recently read one of his 
Christmas books, ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,’”’ 
at St. Martin’s Hall in London, for his own pe- 
cuniary benefit. He was greeted by a crowded 
audience. 

Orville Gardner, the converted pugilist, has 
heen set up in the shoe business by his friends in 
New York. Instead o. beating his enemies, he 
will now boot his friends. 


A trout was caught in a reservoir at Hinsdale, 
Mass., recently, which weighed within a few 
ounces of four pounds, and measured twenty- 
two iftiches. 

The California Legislature has passed a Sun- 
day law forbidding any businesson the Sabbath, 
excepting at hotels, restaurants, drag stores and 
stables. ’ 

Kev. Dr, Scott, a widely known and much 
esteemed clergyman of Newark, N. J., was lately 
— with paralysis, and died in a few days 
after. 

The marriage of the Princess Stephaine, of 
Hohenzollern, to the King of Portugal, was cel- 
ebrated at Berlin on the 29th of April, by proxy. 

Mr. Bond, the Cambridge astronomer, has got 
his eye on a new comet away on the outer edge 
of creation. 

Forest City, Sierra County, Cal., was nearly 
destroyed by fire, April 10th. Loss, $180,000. 

It takes the pressure of 15,000 lbs. to punch 
an inch hole in an iron plate an inch thick. 

Russia has decided to construct three lines of 
railway between the Black and Caspian seas. 

The population of Halifax, N. 8., is about 

5,000. 


General Scott gets $18,292 per year. 








Quill and Scissors. 





y their parents when mere infants. 
rson at Hawleyville, Iowa, writes that the 


England—1812-’13, The longest period 


that bankers say they 








In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Sylvester Needham 
to Miss Betse; 


By Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. George Cullis to Miss Mary 
Ann W. Anderson. 

By Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Edward T. Bates to Miss Ma- 
"ohy Revie. Smithett, Mr. Hi Knigh 

'y Rev. Mir. Smithett. . Henry T. ita to Miss 

Tfenrietta J. Betts. . ad 

ly Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Antoine de M. de Sousa to 
Miss Ann J. Flores. 


“a4 Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. Charles E. Brigham to Miss Liz- 
rie C. Ga 


iy. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Alfred French, 
of Boston, to Miss Lucia Elvira Howe 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Henry B. 
(irace, of U.S.N., to Alice Reynolds 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr Lather 
W. Hough to Miss Martha E. Gould. 

At Dorchester, b Becarh Mr. Means, Mr. Henry Lovell 
to Miss Josephine 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Benjamin B. 
Courtis to Mi 





Marriages. 


y Gallucia. 


reuel, 


iss Frances M. King. 


At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Huntoon, Mr. John Lan- 
cey to Miss Eliza Ann Frost. 

At Concord, by Rev. Mr. Whitcomb, Mr. Thomas Todd, 
ot Chelsea, to Miss Rebecca Wheeler. 

At Essex, by Rev. Mr. Prince, Mr. George A. Burnham 
to Miss Susan L. Andrews. 

At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Fits, Mr. Asa Kinsman to Miss 
Caroline A. Parsons. 








In this city, Mr. Samuel Coolidge, 67; Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Boyson, 36; Mr. Stephen Wentworth, 33; Mr. Hen 
Watkys, 60; Miss Mary A. Sherry, 18; Mrs. Martha J. 
lowe, 35; Mr. Joseph Russell, 81; Mrs. Louisa Gleason, 
49; Mr. Solomon Leonard, 60; Mrs. Emeline Augusta 
Hall, 83; Mr. Marvin J. Weich, 37. 

At Roxbury, Miss Catherine Ellis, 37; Mrs. Mary 8. 
Holbrook, 61 


At Chelsea, Mrs. Harriet Snelling, 06; Mrs. Jane Fal- 


coner. 68 


At Cambridge, Widow Susan Cummings, 73: Mr. Ken- 


dall P. Bweetser. 


At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Agnes Gambell, 28 

At South Reading. Mrs. Mary U. Longley, 23 

At Newton, Miss Esther Murdock, 72. 

At Lawrence, Miss Ellen M. Mason, 19. 

At Marblehead, Mr. William Pedrick, Jr., 54. 

At Danvers, Mr. Franklin Batchelder, 54 

At Beverly, Mr. Wells Standley, &) 

At Lincoln, Widow Sarah Brooks, 88. 

At Concord, Dea. Elisha Tolman, #4 

At Weymouth, Mr. Seth Gannett, 52. 

At South Walpole, Mr. Jerome L. Richardson, 44 
At paren pert, Mrs. Lydia Miller, 82; Mre. Mary M 


At Aniesbury, Mrs. Maria H. Dennett, 31. 
At Salisbury, Mrs. Betey Merrill, 87. 
At Middleboro’, Des. Thomas M. Cushman, 46; Mrs. 


Mehitable Bishop, 86 


At Bridgewater, Mr. Calvin Keith, 95. 
At Edgartown, Capt. Samuel Osborn, 4 
At Northampton, ki: Stephen Hartweil, 72. 















(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE STORY OF A JEWEL. 





Beneath the surface, and far out of sight, 
Buried in the earth, and hidden from light, 
In a coffin of dust, entombed in night, 

A wonderful jewel lay. 


The meanest pebble was there side by side 
With this stone, whose lustre a king in pride 
a Might have given to deck with it his bride, 
} Yet neglected there it lay. 


| The traveller's footstep heavily pressed 
The earth that gloomily lay on the breast 
Of this jewel, that, placed in a knightly crest, 
Might lead him to glory undying. 


The wild flowers blossomed over the spot, 

Where this wondrous stone by its gloomy lot 

Might be doomed to stay till all were forgot, 
And in their graves were lying. 


The war horse pawed the spongy mound, 
And chariot wheels tore up the ground, 
And blood was scattered all around 
O’er the tomb of the glittering jewel. 


The peaceful ploughshare furrowed the soil, 
And the heavy tramp of the son of toil, 
As with axe he gathered his woody spoil, 
Shook the bed of the hidden jewel. 


And many a storm took its wilful way, 
And often as sunny and peaceful day 
Looked down upon the bed of clay, 
Where slept the precious stone. 


And the sun sent many a beaming lance 
Of light to earth, to woo with a glance 
t The brilliant jewel on its rays to dance, 
»\ And leave its tomb of night. 


But a jealous mother is the mossy earth, 
‘ And never a gleam of the sun’s bold mirth 
Reached the gem in the spot of its birth— 
Its prison debarred of light. 


And there the jewel was destined to stay, 

Till coarse and stern cold man one day 

Plucked the stone from its casket of clay, 
And smoothed its jagged side. 


Then proud did beauty her diadem toss, 

And haughty fawners bowed to the dross 

Whose covering did many a by-road cross, 
And earth was once its bride. 


And little the good and much the harm, 

And wicked and baleful was the charm, 

For it raised by man ’gainst man the arm 
To plunder and destroy. 


And better, far better, the jewel had staid 

In the prison where nature its power laid, 

Lest of peace and love should strife be made, 
Because of the shining toy. 





[Written for The Flag of cur Union.] 
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A Backwoodsman’s Sea Experience. 


BY JAMES F. ALCORN. 
“ Say ! yeou Mister What’s-yer-name! yeou’ve 
; bin tew sea, they say! Can’t yeou tell us ’bout 
i some o’ the tarnation wonders o’ the great 
deep?” exclaimed a young, tall, lank, raw- 
boned specimen of humanity, swaggering up to 
sl me and bringing his great, ungainly carcase to 
anchor on the settee, of which, till then, I had 
been the sole occupant, and at the same time 
bringing down one of his huge paws upon my 
right thigh so emphatically as to awaken serious 
doubts within my breast concerning the safety 
of the limb in question, and cause me to change 
my position, as the easiest method of avoiding a 
second salutation of the same kind. 

“I don’t feel in talkative mood to-night,” re- 
plied I; “and if I did, I can’t say that I have 
met with much at sea that is wonderful, or worth 
relating.” 

“ Sho! yeou don’t say so! ’Cording to Uncle 
Jep’s tell, thar’s a mighty sight of things wuth 
seein’, way off thar. Gness ye aint been tew 
sea much, hev ye ?” 

“ Not much.” 

“‘Thort’s how yeou couldn’t been! Uncle Jep 
used to go. Yeou’d oughter hearn him tell bout 
his fust viage. Darned if I aint larfed, afore 
now, till I’d like to split my sides.” 

“IT should like to hear him spin a yarn,” re- 
joined I, somewhat amused by the idea of what 
the oceanic experience of such an original indi- 
vidual as mine host of the Beanville Hotel might 
have been. 

“Wal, neow I guess Uncle Jep jest as soon 
tell it as not. Seein’ how it’s yeou, ll ask 
him.” 

So saying, my lank friend departed in search 
of mine host, of which absence I will avail my- 
| ‘ self, for the purpose of naming the locale in 

) which I was then rusticating for a few days, hav- 
ing but recently returned from Farther India, 
where I had been a sojourner for a period of 
nearly three years. 

The town, or rather the village of Beanville, is 
situated near the centre of the Green Mountain 
State, and some twenty miles from the line of the 
Vermont Central Railroad, communication with 
which is had by stage tri weekly. At the time 
of which I write, it boasted of one inn, or hotel 
—as mine host was pleased to denominate his 
old-fashioned and antique-furnished hostelry. 
One church, or meeting-house, where the spirit- 
ual necessities of the town’s people were at- 
tended to, and the Scriptures expounded weekly, 
by the worthy Deacon Dogood, who was in 
many things a worthy follower of the primitive 
teachers of the gospel, since, in connection with 
his sacred office, he practised the cordwainer’s 
art as a means to procure the staff of life. 

The village could also boast of a school house, 
a neat though not very imposing log structure, in 
which Miss Dorothy Peachblossom swayed the 
sceptre of professional authority over nearly a 
score of the youthful Stebbinses, Perkinses, 
Greens, Merrithews, and others too numerous to 
be severally designated. 

I am thus graphic in detail of the public 
buildings, located in Beanville, in order that my 
readers may be enabled to form a correct idea 
of its extent, wealth, amount of population con- 
tained therein, and lastiy, of the vast fund of in- 
formation possessed by the latter, of which the 
following sketch may be received as a reliable 
specimen. 

On my advent in the time-honored hamlet, I 















































had, in the absence of accommodation more 
adapted to my taste, taken up my abode in the 
Beanville Hotel, the host of which boasted loudly 
of its superiority to all other houses of enter- 
tainment in that section of the State; and judg- 
ing from the number of his nightly patrons, dur- 
ing the first few days of his sojourn, I would 
have doubtless pronounced it very popular, had 
not a manifest, indeed a striking, likeness existed 
between its patrons, added to which, a certain 
degree of inyuisitiveness, on their part, as re- 
garded myself, led me to believe that 1 myself 
formed the magnet which attracted them thither, 
nightly, after the labors of the day were ended. 
Various had been the efforts to draw me out, but 
all were alike fruitless ; while I was half amused, 
half angry, at the unusual and prying curiosity 
of which I found myself an object. 

On the evening in question, I had seated my- 
self on the rude settee which graced the facade 
of mine inn, for the purpose of enjoying the 
evening air and a choice Havana at one and the 
same time, when the brusk address of my lank 
friend interrupted the train of ideas in which I 
was indulging, and opened the way to a new 
species of amusement, namely, the relation of a 
bushman’s adventures on the briny deep. 

“Uncle Jep,” as mine host was designated by 
all the younger portion of the community, was 
speedily forthcoming, and evinced an earnest 
desire to gratify me with.a history of his career 
at sea, believing, probably, that I, in return for 
his courtesy, would condescend to enlighten 
himself and guests concerning my own—to 
them—mysterious existence. 

“This young man informs me that a portion 
of your early life was spent on the sea, my dear 
sir,” said I, addressing my worthy host; who, 
seating himself on the horse-block, instantly 
rejoined : ‘ 

“ Wal, yes; I guess as how some on’t was, ef 
no more.” 

“Indeed !” : 

“Yas, I’ve bin tew the West Injees! Guess 
you’ve bin thar, now aint ye? No! Folks said’s 
how you wur a sailor, but I told ’em’s how I 
know’d better, cause I’d bin tew sea, and orter 
be able tew tell one by the cut of his rake water. 
I told ’em—” 

“ Certainly, my dear sir; if you could not de- 
tect a seaman in any disguise, I should like to 
know who could. But if you have no objection, 
I would be pleased to hear your experience.” 

“Yas, s’pose ye would. Wal, I aint no sub- 
jection whatsomever. Jest wait till I git some 
cider out here handy. Ye see old sailors are all 
kinder thirsty—” 

“$’pose I git it, Uncle Jen?” demanded my 
lank friend, at the same time disappearing 
through the front entrance in search of the 
desired beverage, whereupon mine host began : 

“T was always called kinder wild, and I guess 
I wur some skittish, if not more; but Lor! 
nothin’ to hurt. Still, folks kept sayin’ to 
father: ‘Massy sakes alive! Mister Stebbins, 
why don’t ye send Jep tew sea?’ And father he 
kept sayin’: ‘No, Jep’ll be right yet. Git his 
wild oats sown bimeby and settle down—see if 
he don’t!’ 

“ Wal, they kept talkin’ so etarnally ’bout the 
sea, I tuk a hankerin’ arter the darn thing, 
though, I swan, I didn’t like to go and leave 
Polly Ann Perkins without a feller! Not but 
what she could git a plenty of the darn cusses, 
for she was han’som’s a picter, was Polly Ann, 
but Ididn’t keer ’hout havin’ her go with any 
feller round these diggin’s, jest then. So I kept 
considerin’ on’t, and puttin’ it off, until dad says 
to me, one day: 

“«Jep,’ says he, ‘I hear yeou're arter Polly 
Ann Perkins ? 

“« Wal yas, dad; guess I be,’ says I. 

“Guess yeou’re a darn sight bigger fool than 
I thought yeou was, Jep,’ says dad. 

“¢ What in thunder do ye mean, dad ?’ says I. 

“*Nothin’,’ sayshe. ‘ Guess yeou’ll find out 
bimeby, ef yeou keep goin’ long o’ Polly Ann.’ 

“* Why, dad, what on airth do yeou mean?” 
says I. 

““*Q, nothin’,’ says dad. ‘Guess yeou’d bet- 
ter go tew Bosting, Jep.’ 

“*When, dad? says I. 

“© To-morror,’ says dad. 

“Guess I will,’ says I. An’ I did. 

“Tt tuk me about four days tew git tew Bos- 
ting. We didn’t hev no railroads then ; nothin’ 
but darn great lumberin’ stages, that cost all 
creation tew ride in. 

“Arter I got tew Bosting, fust thing I did was 
tew hunt up some place tew board. Didn't hev 
to hunt long, afore I found one—a mighty nice 
place, I tell ye!—close to whar the ships and 
other vessels were tied up. A ‘ Sailor’s Home,’ 
they called it; and Gosh Armitey, I guess yeou’d 

thort it was a sailor’s home, the way the darn 
critters carried on! Thar was one big room 
whar they kept all kinds o’ licker an’ pipes an’ 
tobacker, an’ a hull lot o’ things; and then down 
suller, they’d fiddlin’ an’ dancin’ ’bout every 
night, an’ kept it up "bout all night long. 
Jerusha! ef they didn’t break her down! Beat 
all the corn-huskin’s, apple-parin’s and quiltin’- 
parties I ever seed, or hearn tell on. An’ then 
the sailor fellers were so mighty perlite tew me, 
askin’ arter the folks tew hum, an’ how my Polly 
Ann bore the partin’ an’ etcetera, I couldn’t help 
likin’ ’em right off. 

“T hadn’t bin tew Bosting more’n a day, when 
one of the sailor fellers says tew me: 

““*Jep Green,’ says he. Ye see he called me 
Green, arter the Green Mountains, he said, 
“cause he kept forgettin’ Stebbins. ‘Jep Green,’ | 
says he, ‘don’t ye want tew go tew sea?’ | 

“*Shouldn’t mind ef I did,’ says I. | 

“* Guess yeou’d better,’ says he. 

“* Guess I will tew, by Mikey!’ says I. 

“*Yeou’re ’bout right, Jep Green,’ says he. 
‘Tallers thort you want no coward ; an’ now ef 
yeou railly want tew ship, I'll git a chance for 
yeou in the vessel ’long of me,’ says he. 

“Sho! you don’t say!’ says I. 

“*Yas I will,’ says he. ‘I’m second mate, 
an’ can do the thing for yeou, an’ will, by Jupi- 
ter! seein’ it’s yeou. Come right down tew the | 
office and sign articles.’ He called the written 
agreement articles, though I didn’t know what | 


he meant then. ‘ 


“ Wal, we went right down tew the office, an’ 


he told the clerk feller, who turned round an’ | 


asked me a great many questions "bout the folks 
to hum, how many gals I had, an’ ef they want 
sorry tew hev me go tew sea. Then he asked 
me tew show him my head, as he wanted tew 
see if thar was any hay-seed in my hair. Told 


him he might look ef he wanted tew, but I | 


guessed marm’ got it ’bout all out with the fine- 
tooth comb afore Ileft hum. Then he said he 
guessed I’d better pull off my butes, as he 
wanted tew find out ef I had any marks of 
dog's teeth in my heels. I told him Inever wur 
bit by a dog in my life; so he said he’d take my 
word for’t, an’ guessed I'd do. So I wrote my 
name ‘longo’ the rest, when he said I must be 
ready to go on board next day. I promised I 
would, an’ we left. 

“The sailor feller then said I mought as well 
git my fit-out, with him, and offered to git it for 
me, ef I’d give him the money; so I gave him 
nearly all I had, ’bout fifty dollars, and he tuk 
an’ got me two blue shirts and some trousers, an’ 
one hull suit of some kinder stuff to keep water 
out. An’ then he got a big jug of rum, an’ 
three or four bottles of other kinds of licker, an’ 
sich an onmassiful pile o’ tobacker! I asked 
him what on airth he calkilated I was goin’ tew 
do with that ere stuff, seein’ as how I didn’t 
never use it? He said I’d want it sure, afore 
the viage was over—what for, I’d find out sar- 
tain bimeby. 

“Wal, next day we went on hoard jest afore 
dark, an’ a parcel of fellers ontied the vessel an’ 
commenced pulling fust on one rope an’ then 
on another, and bimeby we’d got some ways 
from the vessels, when they hove a big, crooked 
piece of iron inter the water and stopped the 
vessel kerchunk. Arter that, they left us, when 
the sailor fellers said we'd hev some supper. 
An’ we did hev some. Great Jewhitiker! Sich a 
supper I never seed, nor hearn tell on afore! 
The darn bread want bread, but biscuit, and hard 
as rocks ; I couldn’t eat it nohow. An’ then the 
tea, sweetened with merlasses, without milk, an’ 
so confounded strong, old Sam eouldn’t drink it. 
Bimeby I got hold the beef, but darn the stuff ! 
I couldn’t make no more o’ that, than of the 
biscuit, while the sailor-fellers larfed, an’ kept 
sayin’ I hadn't cut my eye-teeth yet, an’ a thun- 
derin’ sight more sich talk, until one feller said 
he guessed I’d better wash off my fresh-water 
face an’ pay my footin’, arter which he said they 
would pull my tail out and make a rigular sailor- 
feller of me at oncet. 

“T couldn’t make out what pullin’ my tail out 
meant, so I asked if it would be likely to hurt 
much, an’ they said no. So I told ’em to pull 
away when they got ready. They said they 
eouldn’t do it, until I produced the licker an’ 
paid my footin’, so I went to the house on the 
hinder-end of the vessel an’ told the sailor-feller 
what they wanted an’ he give me a bottle. But 
gosh! a bottle want a circumstance to them. 
They drank the hull on’t in a twinklin’ and 
asked for more. I got anuther, an’ anuther, 
arter which they got fightin’ and quarrelin’ an’ 
kept at it ’bout all night. 

“Next day, afore St the eapting came 
on board with beth 5 m they hauled 
up the crooked piece of) iron an’ ontied the sails, 
an’ the fust thing I knomed, we wur goin’ past 
an island with abig stone heap on it. I was a 
standin’ one side a lookin’ at it, an’ wonderin’ 
what they carted all the stone down thar for, an’ 
how they’d got them thar, when IJ hearn the feller 
that come with the capting a singin’ out like 
thunder : : 

“« Haul in the slack o” that fore-sheet, greeney !’ 

“T looked round an’ saw a sailor-feller haulin’ 
on suthin like all possessed, so I tuk hold to help 
him; but purty soon I hearn the feller sing out 

ain : 

“« Aint yeou goin’ to haul in the slack o’ that 
ere sheet ?” 

“T looked right at him tew see who he’s talk- 
in’ tew, when he run right up tew me,he did; 
an’ he said, says he: 

“*Yeou confounded green, yaller-faced, hun- 
gry-lookin’, Green Mountain ape! aint you a 
goin’ to do as I tell ye” 

“Says I, ‘Sho! yeou don’t mean to say 
yeou’re talkin’ to me, do ye?’ 

“*T don’t, hey?’ says he. ‘Guess yeou’ll find 
out bimeby, ef ye don’t do’s yeou’re told to.’ 

“*QLook here, mister!’ says I. ‘Do yeou 
mean to say that yeou called me all them ere 
names in airnest?” 

“¢ Sartain!’ says he. 

“ Thunder! he hadri’t more’n said the word, 
when I clinched him quicker’n chain lightnin’ ; 
an’ I guess ef he didn’t hev more’n he agreed to, 
in ’bout half a minnit,then my name aint Jep 
Stebbins, of Beanville, Madison County, Var- 
mount State. 

“ Wal, ye see I was a givin’ him fits in less’n 
no time. Sothecapting an’ the mate run in, an’ 
pulled me off o’ him, an’ begun to shake me like 
mad. SolI jest got one hand clear a minnit, 
long enough to introduce it to the capting’s right 
ear. He didn’t want any more jest then, ’cord- 
in’ to the way he stretched out on the floor. I 
was a tryin’ to git a chance to serve the mate 
same way, when, by Mikey, ef that ere con- 
founded sailor-feller that pertended sich friend- 
ship for me, didn’t hit me the most onmassifal 
blow on the head with a handspike, an’ knocked 
me deader’n a rat! 

“I guess I kinder had the headache when I 
woke up, and that ere want the wust, either. My 
hands were tied together with a piece of iron, an’ 
’twas so dark where I were, I couldn’t see the 
fust thing. ‘Gosh all Jupiter!’ says I; ‘ef this 
ere’s goin’ to sea, I’ve *bout had enough. Where 
be I, anyway? Whoop! Where in thunder am 
I? But ’twant no more use o’ my shoutin’ nor 
nothin’ ’tall; so I concluded to keep quiet a 
spell, an’ find out ef I could where they’d 
put me. 


“Bimeby they tuk up a piece o’ floor right | 
| overhead, an’ then I knowed they'd put me | 


down suller. An’ don’t yeou think ef that tarnal 


| cuss of a sailor-feller hadn’t the imperance to 
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| all the time; an’ jest ‘cause I wouldn’t promise 














shove his head inter the hole an’ ask me how I | 


felt? Great Jewhopity! couldn’t I ’bout eat his 
head off ? 
“«* None yer bisniss!’ says I. 





“ «Guess yeou’ll do!’ sayshe. An’ he shut 
the suller-door right down again, cuss his 
picter ! 

“Wal, they kept me down in that ere suller 
three weeks, don’t you think! a feedin’ me on 
biscuit and water, an’ not half enough at that, 


that. So they let me be, arter that, till we got 
tew the West Injees, where the sailor-feller and 
I had a clinch or two, in which I got a little 
mite the wust on’t, cause he took the advantage 
o’ me. 

“Yeon never was in the West Injees, ye say ? 
Wal, yeou never seed sich a place for fruit’s that 
ere! I never did. Massy sakes alive! Sich 
sights o’ fruit an’ oranges and lemons; why 
everything, even the pine trees thar, had apples 
on ’em. Get’s many’s ye wanted for almost 
nuthin, too! 

“ We hadn’t bin there more’n a week, when 
the capting called me to him one day, an’ 
says he: 

“«Mr. Stebbins,’ says he, ‘I guess yeou'll hey 
to take charge of the boat. Yeou’re "bout the 
best hand I’ve got for that service, an’ I guess 
it’s bout the easiest work there is. Now I've tuk 
a fancy to yeou, an’ I want to hey ye go on 
shore with me every day. + Yeou'll hev fust-rate 
times ; nuthin to do but look out for the boat, 
an’ take care of her while I’m gone. An’ ye 
kin hey jest as much fruit’s ye want.’ 

“Guess I'll go, then, capting,’ says I. 

““* Guess yeou'd better !’ says he. 

“ An’ Idid. Neverdone anything else all the 
time we stayed thar, an’ I liked it so well, that I 
was mortal sorry when we come tew leave’n 
*bout a month. 

“ Arter we left thar for home, the capting an’ 
I'd got to be such good friends, he wouldn't let 
me do anything but clean the knives an’ forks 
an’ sich like, an’ said I was tew good a man to 
do anything else; so I had a fust-rate time, 
though I used ter feel kinder lonesome like, arter 
we got out o’ sight o’ land; but then I used ter 
think o’ hum an’ Polly Ann, and how glad she’d 
be to see me an’ all that, an’ that kinder kept 
my spirits up. 

“* We'd bin tew sea nearly three weeks, when 
one evenin’ one o’ the sailor-fellers went up the 
ladder, a lookin’ for land, he said, an’ bimeby 
he sung out: 

“*Sail ho! sail ho!’ 

“The capting asked him ‘ where away?’ An’ 
he told him: 

“© On the lear-bow, a standin’ right to us.’ 

“Says the capting, ‘Do yeou see land ” 

“ An’ says the feller, ‘ No, sir!’ 

“*Very well,’ says the capting. ‘Yeou may 
come down.’ 

“An’ he did; an’ walked right up to the 
capting and told him suthin ’bout the sail he’d 
seen, when the capting tuk his spyescope and 
clumb one o’ the ladders an’ begun lookin’ arter 
the strange sail. 

“Bimeby he come down an’ told the mate he 
guessed that vessel was disbanded, by the way 
she acted, an’ he’d try to board her, ef he could. 
So the sailor-fellers begun pullin’ on this rope, 
an’ haulin’ on that, an’ runnin’ here, thar an’ 
everywhar, an’ shoutin’ like thunder, till dark, 
when they'd ’bout rolled all the sails round the 
cross-sticks, an’ made everything snug. 

“Bimeby we’d got so near to the vessel, that 
we could see her plain, though the moon hadn’t 
riz, an’ then, arter some more pullin’ and haul- 
in’} our vessel stopped stone still a’most, when 

capting sung out: 

“«* Lower away the boat!” An’ catchin’ me 
by the shoulder, says he: ‘Come, Stebbins, ef 
yeou make yerself gen’ally useful “bout now, 
p’r’aps yeou’ll make yeour tarnal fortin.’ 

“TI didn’t know zacly what he meant, but 
judgin’ ’twant the right time to ask an explana- 
tion, I got inter the boat, with five more suilor- 
fellers, an’ we pulled off ter t’other vessel. 
Soon’s we got close tew her, one of our fellers 
sung out ‘Ship ahoy!’ But no one didn’t an- 

er; sowe pulled right up ‘longside, and all 
our fellers, ’cept me, clum aboard of her and 
went huntin’ arter her sailors, but they couldn’t 
find a livin’ soul in her. 

“Purty soon our vessel come almost up to 
her, an’ the capting sung out for me to bring the 
boat back, as he wanted to come on board. I 
did, an’ he jumped inter the boat, an’ says he: 

“ «Stebbins, yeou’ve made your fortin !’ 

“Sho !’ says I. 

“« Yas, yeou hev !’ says he; ‘but pull away, 
an’ let us git on board that ship.’ 

_“ As soon’s we got ’longside, says he : 

“Stebbins, make the boat fast, an’ come 
aboard!’ 

“T did, and’ my gracious! I never see sich a 
sight’s I see in that ere ship. She was blood all 
over, an’ bout a dozen of dead sailor-fellers 
layin’ round, two or three of them she horridest 
lookin’ critters I ever seed. 

“The capting said ‘heave ’em overboard !’ 
An’ we did, ’long of two or three more found in 
the cabin. 

“ There was one woman in the cabin, as han’- 
some a critter’s ever I sot eyes o1; but, poor 
thing! she was dead, an’ had a dager stuck in 


not to lick ’em like thunder ef they’d Jet me out. 
I gin ’em my word at last I’d keep quiet, an’ 
they let me out; but gosh all Jewhitiker! want 
I skeered when I got-inter daylight, and couldn’t 
see nothin’ but water? Fust thing I did, says I 
to the capting, says I: 

“«Capting, where on airth are we?” 

*«* Guess we aint on airth no where, yeou lub- 
ber,’ says he. 

“« Come,’ says I, ‘there’s two sides to a bar- 
gain, capting! Ef you calkilate I’m goin’ to 
keep quiet an’ have yeou call me sich names as 
that ere, I guess yeou’re about as darnedly mis- 
takin as ever Aunt Polly Hopkins were, when 
she thort she could hev the best feller up thar in 
Beanville, and didn’t get none !’ 

“« Per’aps I be, punkin-head!’ says he; ‘ but 
I calkilate yeou’d better put yeour butes away 
for’ard mighty quick.’ 

“©Wal, I haint no kinder objection to do that 
ere, ef yeou’ll only show me where I’ll put ’em, 
an’ gin me suthin te wear instead, ’cause I haint 
got nuthin’ but these butes,’ says I. 

“* Cuss yeour butes !’ says he. ‘Take yeour-- 
self off out o’ this—yeour great ungainly car- 
case, I mean,’ 

“*O yeou do, doye? says I. ‘Then whyin 
thunder didn’t yeou say so at fust? Jest yeou 
tell me where I’ll go, an’ see ef I don’t do it 
right off.’ 

“«Come here!’ says he to me, kinder mad, 
cause ye see there was all the sailor fellers a 
standin’ and larfin ready to split their sides. 

“went right up to him, an’ says I: ‘ Cap- 
ting, I’m here, right up to the scratch; now what 
do yeou want ?” 

“* Says he, a layin’ his hand on my shoulder 
kinder heavy, and pintin’ upwards with t’other 
hand, says he: ‘Mr. Green—’ 

“ Stebbins,’ says I, kinder perlite. 

“Wal, Stebbins,’ says he. ‘Mr. Stebbins, 
do you see that ere up-an’-down stick ?” 

“* Guess I do,’ says I. 

“¢ An’ that tother stick, crosswise on it? 
says he. 

““* Which one do yeou mean, capting ?” says 
I; ’cause yeou see the up-an’.down stick had 
four o’ them cross-sticks on it. 

“*Why,’ said he, ‘the littlest one o’ the lot.’ 

«© yes,’ says I, ‘I see that ere one.’ 

“«Wal,’ said he, that ere’s a royal yard—’ 

“© A royal yard!’ says I. ‘What on airth 
do yeou mean? Look here, capting, I aint sich 
a tarnal fool but what I know how many feet it 
takes fora yard. A royal yard indeed! Never 
hearn say a royal yard was any longer nor 
*nuther yard; and I’ll bet youninepence that ere 
stick aint short o’ six yards—royal ones, too, 
every one of ’em.’ 

“ Jerus’lam ! yeou’d oughter hearn them sailor- 
fellers larf, when I said that ere ; an’, by Mikey! 
the capting kinder larfed, too, but he didn’t seem 
to want to jest then, so says he : 

“*Never yeou mind how many yards it is! 
Jest yeou shin up thar, an’ make yerself to hum 
for a spell.’ 

“T gin anuther look at the stick, an’ then at 
the capting, an’ says I: 

“« What on airth do yeou want me to git up 
thar for?” 

“«Q, nuthin! says he. ‘Only jest to see ef 
yeou kin climb.’ * 

“ Wal, ye see I didn’t kinder like that ere, 
*cause thar want a young feller in Beanville 
that could teach me a clim’in’ arter birds-nests, 
an’ such like, so says I: 

“ S’pose you calkilate I dunno how? Ef yeou 
do, yeou’re orfully mistaken!’ says I; an’ I 
started for the ladder. Mind ye, they’d a lad- 
der ef ropes on both sides the up-an’-down stick 
*at reached up some ways, and then the’s anuther 
reached up aways further an’ stopped, and then 
the’s two ropes reached up a’most to the top. 

“ Wal, I got on to the ladder, an’ clum up as 
fur’s Icould; but the darned vessel rolled so, 
I’d ’bout as much as I could do to hang on, 
without try id’ to git any further. Purty soon the 
capting sung out : 

“« What in thunder’re ye stoppin’ thar for?’ 

“Cause this ere tarnal stick shakes an’ 
swings about so, that I kin go no further,’ says I. - 

“* Guess yeou’d better come down and help 
steady her,’ says he. 

«Guess I will,’ says I; an’ down I went. 

“When I got on the floor agin, the capting, 
he comes to me, with a good sized stick all 
planed up nice, an’ says he: 

“«Mr. Stebbins,’ says he, ‘jest yeou take this 
ere han’spike, an’ put the end of it in that ere 
hole,’ says he, pintin’ toa hole under the board 
fence that went round the vessel, ‘an’ lift on it | her busom. So she was hev overb<ard with the 
all ye kin. I guess yeou kin steady her, ef yeou | rest. Arter that, the capting told he sailor-fel- 
lift bout hard enough.’ lers to make sail, an’ they did; an’ hen he sung 

“ Wal, I tuk the stick and done’s he said ; but | out to the fellers in our own vessel to keep us 
the more I lifted, the harder the darn thing | company, an’ told me to hunt w suthin for 
seemed to rock, while all the sailor-fellers kept a | supper. 
snickerin’ and larfin, till I couldn’t stand it no “I soon found a plenty, and we had a fust- 
longer. So I dropped the han’spike, and says 1: | rate supperin less’n no time; an’ vhile the cap- 

“« Ef any one on yeou snickerin’ cusses thinks | '=g was eatin’ his, one o’ the felers in t’other 
he kin do any better, or more’n I’ve done with vessel sung out ‘light ho!’ an’ mre enough, 
that ere han’spike, I’d jest like to hev him do it.’ | there was three lights, about two tet apart, a 

“The capting seed 1 was kinder mad; so he | long way off, that the capting said we Cape Cod. 
stepped up, an’ says he: They was Cape Cod ; for next day,we'd got in- 

“Never yeou mind, Mr. Stebbins. Thar | side the cape, an’ the next day wi arrived in 
aint one solitary cuss among ’em would do half’s | Bosting with both vessels. The vessel we'd 
much yeou’ve done already, even ef yeou didn’t | picked up belonged to some rich filer in Bos- 
git her steady ; so they needn’t larf.’ ting, who give our capting three thusand dol- 

“* More they needn't, nor yeou nuther,’ says | Jars,an’ each of the mates two thousand, an’ 
1; for he was bitin’ his lips to keep from lartin | each of the sailor-fellers an’ me one housand. I 
all the time. tuk mine an’ started for Beanvie, whar I 

“‘Aint you kinder hungry? says he, not | bought this hotel an’ then married Polly Ann 
takin’ no notice of what I said. | Perkins. 

“*Yes Ibe!’ says I. “T tell ye what, stranger, thar’s money to be 

“« Well, yeou just go for’ard, an’ the cook’ll | made by goin’ to sea, though ’taint wery feller 
let ye hev suthin’ purty nice, I guess,’ says he. what has the luck I had, and I’d mee'n half a 

“JT went for’ard a huntin’ up the cook, an’ | mind to go agin, but ye see Polly ain tuk on 
arter I found him, I had suthin to eat mighty | so, I couldn’t bear to leave her. S& I settled 
quick, when I laid in a purty good supply, ex- | down here as tavern-keeper, ‘bout contended 
pectin’ I'd be sent down suller agin afore long. with what I see, an’ what I got, dumg my first 

“But I want! They’d had ’bout enough o’ | viage tothe West Injees.” 














(Written for The Flag of our Unton ) 
1 SAT ON THE BANKS OF THE Ri) 


BY LENA LYLS 


T sat on the hanks of the river, 
Reneath a grand old tree, 

And | saw the sunbeams quiver, 
Through my leafy canopy. 

As they fell epoe the water, 
"Twas beautiful to seo, 

But I heeded pot ite beauty, 
For my thoughts were all of thee 


The twilight was approaching, 
The sun had gone to rest, 

Within his gorgeous chambers, 
Par in the rosy weet 

And the gontic stare were hasting, 
Bach one to meet his bride, 

When I turned my footsteps homewa: 
And left the river-side 


As the moon rolled on in beauty, 
And the fragrant nightwind swept, 
Sweet dreams came to my spirit, 
As peacefully I slept. 
IT dreamed that thou wast with me— 
We'd met to part no more, 
Aud the sweet place of re-union 
Was on the river shore. 


When the morning dawned in gladne- 
And I met ite sunny gleam, 
My soul was Qlied with sadness 
To think it was bat « dream 
But though an idle vision, 
Tt broaght me nearer thee, 
And although it quickly faded, 
It lef sweet memory. 
—_—— --¢ me@ o-— 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FRANK’S PROPHE(? ‘ 
—on,— 


DOINGS AT SUNNY SI 


BY ESTHER DRANK. 





“Tsay, Sophie, have you heard the 

“What news ?” said I, suspending f 
ment, the occupation which my wild, 
brother Frank had so unceremonious! 
rupted, 

“Wait a moment, sis, till TI have r 
my breath, and then I'll tell you.” 

So saying, my tantalizing brother th 
self into a chair, and gasped several ti 
such vehemence, that I shrewdly susp: 
his sighs were got up for the occasion, 
genuine. As, however, whatever cx 
might feel, I showed none, but calmly 
my writing, Frank soon condescended ° 
his news. 

“A new teacher has heen appoint 
Academy, and as the term commer 
week, why then, 1 suppose we shal! 
sight at his majesty. Now, don’t you 
a piece of news, Sophie 1” 

“To be sure I do; but have you he 
thing about the gentleman—who and 
is?” 

“ As to that,” said Frank, “there a 
dozen reports about concerning him, a 
which you are at liberty to believe. B. 
my own private idea of him.” 

_“* And what is that?” said I, not noti 
the mischievous boy had whittled awa 
my pen handle, and was now amusin, 
by sticking the point of the pen into 1’ 

“Why, you see, Sophie,” said Fr 
confidential tone, “it’s my idea that 
teacher hails from ‘down east’ — inde 
quite sure of it. Ican see him in n 
eye, dressed out in a long, swallow-tai 
adorned with bright, brass buttons, 1' 
the poor ‘ gals’ and boys of Sunny Slo 
emy with a rod of iron, and before thre 
have past, will throw himself and his fi 
the feet of my adorable sister—Sophie * 

I had a great inclination to shake F 
he eluded my grasp by a dexterous m 
and escaped from the room. In amom 
ever, he returned, and thrusting his bri 
head through the open door, added thi 
word ; 

“Take care of your heart, sister m 
ever a prophecy came true, mine will.” 

I don’t know why it was, but as I go 
the remains of my pen-handle, a +! 
shade rested upon my brow. What i‘ 
prophecy should come true? I was 
romantic enough for a moment to belic 
might. But the next instant I was 
lightly away upon my afternoon duties 

Two days afterwards, there was a 
and commotion in the village of Sunr 
for rumor ran that the new teacher had 
and was staying at Lawyer Boardinar 
Three or four of the neighbors called 
aunt, for the express purpose of desc: 
new resident to her; but as their accow 
appearance were very contradictory, I ds 
not to believe any of them, but to wait 
till the next day, when I, as one of the 
should have a chance of judging for m 

The fates had willed it otherwise for 
ever. That night when my father cam 
tea, he brought a letter for my aunt } 
for many years, ever since my mothe 
had been our hodsekeeper. My an: 
ceedingly thoughtful after the ‘letter 
read, and held a long conference with » 
which I was at length invited to join 

entered the room, my father said stmili 

“Well, Sophie, how should you like 
housekeeper for a little while 1” 

Housekeeper! My very heart hou 
joy at the idea, for I wok great deli 
idestic matters. 

“ Your aunt will be obliged to be ab 
home a week, perhaps longer. Do » 
you could supply her place in the mes 

“ Of course I could,” said 1, woilet 
out vision of the laurels I shoald w 
domestic campaign, floated through m 
My father laughed heartily at my con 

“ Be not too eure, Sophie; you kno 
such a thing as failing 


Hawevrer, I 
dict nothing Wat success for you. But 
your aunt abut it 1” 

“O, Sophie will do well enough 
thousand end one directions I shal! 














ey let me be, arter that, till we got 
t Injees, where the sailor-feller and 
h or two, in which I got a little 
t on’t, ’cause he took the advantage 


ver was in the West Injees, ye say ? 
ever seed sich a place for fruit’s that 
r did. Massy sakes alive! Sich 
it an’ oranges and lemons; why 
sven the pine trees thar, had apples 
et’s many’s ye wanted for almost 


n’t bin there more’n a week, when 
called me to him one day, an’ 


ebbins,’ says he, ‘I guess yeou’ll hey 
rge of the boat. Yeou’re ’bout the 
’ve got for that service, an’ I guess 
e easiest work there is. Now I’ve tuk 
yeou, an’ I want to hey ye go on 
me every day. + Yeou’ll hey fust-rate 
hin to do but look out for the boat, 
ire of her while I’m gone. An’ ye 
t as much fruit’s ye want.’ 
I'll go, then, capting,’ says I. 

‘ yeou'd better !’ says he. 

lid. Never done anything else all the 
syed thar, an’ I liked it so well, that I 

\ sorry when we come tew leave’n 
ath. 
we left thar for home, the capting an’ 
be such good friends, he wouldn’t let 

_ thing but clean the knives an’ forks 
xe, an’ said I was tew good a man to 
ig else; so I had a fust-rate time, 
ised ter feel kinder lonesome like, arter 
.o’ sight o’ land; but then I used ter 
am an’ Polly Ann, and how glad she’d 

ine an’ all that, an’ that kinder kept 
up. 
bin tew sea nearly three weeks, when 

n’ one o’ the sailor-fellers went up the 
ookin’ for land, he said, an’ bimeby 

out: 

ho! sail ho!’ 
apting asked him ‘ where away?’ An’ 
m: 

the lear-bow, @ standin’ right to us.’ 
the capting, ‘Do yeou see land ?” 

-ays the feller, ‘No, sir!’ 

well,’ says the capting. ‘Yeou may 
vn? 

ae did; an’ walked right up to the 
1d told him suthin ’bout the sail he’d 
nthe capting tuk his spyescope and 
eo’ the ladders an’ begun lookin’ arter 
re sail. 
by he come down an’ told the mate he 

that vessel was disbanded, by the way 

, an’ he’d try to board her, ef he could. 
ilor-fellers begun pullin’ on this rope, 
’ on that, an’ runnin’ here, thar an’ 
r, an’ shoutin’ like thunder, till dark, 
y'd ’bout rolled all the sails round the 
<s, an’ made everything snug. 

‘by we’d got so near to the vessel, that 
see her plain, though the moon hadn’t 
en, arter some more pullin’ and haul- 
ossel stopped stone still a’most, when 

ng sung out: 

veraway the boat!’ An’ catchin’ me 
oulder, says he: ‘Come, Stebbins, ef 
ke yerself gen’ally useful “bout now, 
‘ou’ll make yeour tarnal fortin.’ 

n’t know zacly what he meant, but 
want the right time to ask an explana- 
tinter the boat, with five more sailor- 
in’ we pulled off ter t’other vessel. 
e got close tew her, one of our fellers 
‘Ship ahoy!’ But no one didn’t an- 
we pulled right up ’longside, and all 
s, ’cept me, clum aboard of her and 
tin’ arter her sailors, but they couldn’t 
in’ soul in her. 

y soon our vessel come almost up to 
the capting sung out for me to bring the 
kk, as he wanted to come on board. I 
he jumped inter the boat, an’ says he: 
»bins, yeou’ve made your fortin!’ 

Y says I. ‘ 

s, yeou hev !’ says he; ‘but pull away, 
s git on board that ship.’ 
oon’s we got ’longside, says he: 
bbins, make the boat fast, an’ come 


|, and’ my gracious ! I never see sich a 
see in that ere ship. She was blood all 
.’*bout a dozen of dead sailor-fellers 
und, two or three of them the horridest 
ritters I ever seed. 

capting said ‘heave ’em overboard ! ig 
lid, ‘long of two or three more found in 
a 

re was one woman in the cabin, as han’- 
‘ritter’s ever I sot eyes 01; but, poor 
he was dead, an’ had a dagger stuck in 
m. So she was hev overb«ard with the 
_rter that, the capting told she sailor-fel- 
iake sail, an’ they did; an’ :hen he sung 
.e fellers in our own vessel to keep us 
y, an’ told me to hunt up suthin for 


on found a plenty, and we had a fust- 
perin less’n no time; an’ yhile the cap- 
3 eatin’ his, one o’ the felbrs in t’other 
ung out ‘light ho!’ an’ mre enough, 
is three lights, about two tet apart, a 
y off, that the capting said ws Cape Cod. 
as Cape Cod; for next day,we’d got in- 
cape, an’ the next day wi arrived in 
- with both vessels. The vessel we'd 
up belonged to some rich faler in Bos- 
.0 give our capting three thiusand dol- 

each of the mates two tlpusand, an’ 
the sailor-fellers an’ me one housand. I 
.e an’ started for Beanvile, whar I 
this hotel an’ then married Polly Ann 


| ye what, stranger, thar’s noney to be 
» goin’ to sea, though "taint wery feller 
s the luck I had, and I’d mee’n half a 
go agin, but ye see Polly énn tuk on 
ildn’t bear to leave her. & I settled 
spe as tavern-keeper, ’bout contended 
at I see, an’ what I got, dung my first 
the West Injees.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I SAT ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


T sat on the banks of the river, 
Beneath a grand old tree, 

And I saw the sunbeams quiver, 
Through my leafy canopy. 

As they fell upon the water, 
'Twas beautiful to see, 

But I heeded not its beauty, 
For my thoughts were all of thee. 


The twilight was approaching, 
The sun had gone to rest, 
Within his gorgeous chambers, 
Far in the rosy west. 
And the gentle stars were hasting, 
Each one to meet his bride, 
When I turned my footsteps homeward, 
And left the river-side. 


As the moon rolled on in beauty, 
And the fragrant nightwind swept, 
Sweet dreams came to my spirit, 
As peacefully I slept. 
I dreamed that thou wast with me— 
We'd met to part no more, 
And the sweet place of re-union 
Was on the river-shore. 


When the morning dawned in gladness, 
And I met its sunny gleam, 
My soul was filied with sadness 
To think it was but a dream. 
But though an idle vision, 
It brought me nearer thee, 
And although it quickly faded, 
It left sweet memory. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FRANK’S PROPHECY: 


—OR,— 


DOINGS AT SUNNY SLOPE. 
BY ESTHER BERNE. 


“Tsay, Sophie, have you heard the news?” 

“ What news ?” said I, suspending for a mo- 
ment, the occupation which my wild, roguish 
brother Frank had so unceremoniously inter- 
rupted. 

“Wait a moment, sis, till I have recovered 
my breath, and then I’ll tell you.” 

So saying, my tantalizing brother threw him- 
self into a chair, and gasped several times with 
such vehemence, that I shrewdly suspected that 
his sighs were got up for the occasion, and not 
genuine. As, however, whatever curiosity I 
might feel, I showed none, but calmly resumed 
my writing, Frank soon condescended to impart 
his news. 

“A new teacher has been appointed at the 
Academy, and as the term commences next 
week, why then, I suppose we shall have a 
sight at his majesty. Now, don’t you call that 
a piece of news, Sophie ?” 

“To be sure I do; but have you heard any- 
thing about the gentleman—who and what hq 
is?” P 

“ As to that,” said Frank, “there are half¢ 
dozen reports about concerning him, any one 
which you are at liberty to believe. But I have 
my own private idea of him.” 

“ And what is that?” said I, not noticing that 
the mischievous boy had whittled away half of 
my pen handle, and was now amusing himself 
by sticking the point of the pen into the table. 

“Why, you see, Sophie,” said Frank, ina 
confidential tone, “it’s my idea that our new 
teacher hails from ‘ down east’ — indeed, I am 
quite sure of it. Ican see him in my mind’s 
eye, dressed out in a long, swallow-tailed coat, 
adorned with bright, brass buttons. He’ll rule 
the poor ‘ gals’ and boys of Sunny Slope Acad- 
emy with a rod of iron, and before three months 
have past, will throw himself and his fortunes at 
the feet of my adorable sister—Sophie Merton.” 

I had a great inclination to shake Frank, but 
he eluded my grasp by a dexterous movement, 
and escaped from the room. In a moment, how- 
ever, he returned, and thrusting his bright, curly 
head through the open door, added this parting 
word : 

“Take care of your heart, sister mine, for if 
ever a prophecy came true, mine will.” 

I don’t know why it was, but as I gathered up 
the remains of my pen-handle, a thoughtful 
shade rested upon my brow. What if Frank’s 
prophecy should come true? I was foolishly 
romantic enough for a moment to believe that it 
might. But the next instant I was dancing 
lightly away upon my afternoon duties. 

Two days afterwards, there was a great stir 
and commotion in the village of Sunny Slope, 
for rumor ran that the new teacher had arrived, 
and was staying at Lawyer Boardman’s house. 
Three or four of the neighbors called upon my 
aunt, for the express purpose of describing the 
new resident to her; but as their accounts of his 
appearance were very contradictory, I determined 
not to believe any of them, but to wait patiently 
till the next day, when I, as one of the scholars, 
should have a chance of judging for myself. 

The fates had willed it otherwise for me, now- 
ever. That night when my father came home to 
tea, he brought a letter for my aunt Nellie, who 
for many years, ever since my mother’s death, 
had been our hotisekeeper. My aunt was ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful after the letter had been 
read, and held a long conference with my father, 
which I was at length invited to join. When I 
entered the room, my father said smilingly : 

“Well, Sophie, how should you like to be my 
housekeeper for a little while ?” 

Housekeeper! My very heart bounded with 
joy at the idea, for I took great delight in do- 
mestic matters. 

“ Your aunt will be obliged to be absent from 
home a week, perhaps longer. Do you think 


S 





you could supply her place in the meanwhile?” | 


“Of course I could,” said I, woilst a raptur- 
ous vision of the laurels I should win in my 
domestic campaign, floated through my mind. 
My father laughed heartily at my confident air. 


“ Be not too sure, Sophie; you know there is | 


such a thing as failing. However, I shall pre- 
dict nothing but success for you. But what says 
your aunt about it ?” 

““O, Sophie will do well enough with the 
thousand and one directions I shal! give her,’ 





said aunt Nellie in an encouraging tone. And 


so the matter ended. I was to be sole house- | 


keeper for the next week or two, and conse- 
quently for that length of time I should have to 
give up all idea of going to school. But as 
Frank was to attend regularly, I should, at least, 
get some reliable account of the new teacher. 
Aunt Nellie’s thousand and one directions were 
magnified ten-fold, I was about to say —but 
seriously speaking, they were almost endless in 
number. Only one out of the multiplicity of 
directions did I remember distinctly afterwards ; 
and that one only because it had been repeated 
so many times, that it had at length succeeded 
in penetrating my giddy brain. 

“Now, Sophie,” said my aunt, as she stood 
equipped for the journey at the front gate, “ re- 
member what I have told you—but above all, 
bear in mind, that under no circumstances what- 
ever, are you to allow any cattle in my kitchen 
garden. I trust to you to make war upon all 
such intraders.”’ 

Thus much of her parting injunctions I re- 
membered and acted upon, as will be seen anon. 
When Frank came home that day from school, 
I snatched a moment from my busy cares, to 
inquire about the new teacher. 

“I’m sorry for you, Sophie,” said Frank, 
with a comically serious face ; “instead of the 
‘down easter’ that I sketched out for you the 
other day, you will have to accept of a venerable, 
bald-headed gentleman, who in‘ulges in a pair 
of gold-bowed spectacles, and who seems to be 
avery wise personage. But on the whole, I 
congratulate you that it is no worse; for, as I 
observed to you before, Sophie, ‘ what is to be, 
will be,’ and I feel an inward conviction that 
what I have prophesied concerning you will 


h tl 

appily Frank’s inward convictions were 
here expended upon the dinner, the appearance 
of which spared me a further tirade of nonsense. 
I will not say but what I endured a little disap- 
pointment when I learned that an elderly in- 
stead of a young man was about to govern our 
little school world. I was, to say the truth, 
somewhat fond of a reasonable flirtation, and 
here was a chance for one fine one destroyed. 
But I quickly forgot this subject in my new 
dignity and importance. I verily believe, that 
I grew two inches during the first day of my 
new office. ; 

The next day towards night, whilst I was 
making preparation for tea, I happened to glance 
through the window at the garden, where grew 
many a precious root and herb. To my extreme 
horror, I saw a cow just poking her head through 
the gate, and in fancy I already saw the demo- 
lition of my aunt’s cherished treasures. To 
snatch my sun-bonnet, to rush down that path 
through the flower garden into the kitchen gar- 
den, was but the work of a moment. But the 
cow had already effected an entrance, and stood 


gazing with a philosophic eye upon the feast of 


green things spread out before her. As I had 
promised aunt Nellie tomake war upon all in- 
truders, I prepared with a courageous spirit to 
drive away this quiet-looking cow. But the 
animal, probably suspecting my intention, made 
a sudden leap, and ran the whole circuit of the 
garden, demolishing many a flourishing plant. 
I pursued her with great animation, and had al- 
most succeeded in driving her through the gate, 
when making a frantic plunge, she once more 
made the circuit of the garden. Again I pur- 
sued, incited by the chase, and again I failed as 
before. I was beginning to see that two would 
be better than-one in such a warfare as this, 
and therefore I catled loudly for Frank, but 
there was no response. Again I endeavored to 
drive her out, but the troublesome animal, evi- 
dently enjoying the frolic, had no disposition to 
end it. Discouraged, and I am ashamed to own 
it, almost crying, I stood at last by the gate in 
akind of calm despair. Suddenly I heard a 
voice say: 

“ Can I help you?” 

I looked round—there stood a young man, a 
stranger, but a little distance from me. I had 
forgotten that the street was so near, and that 
any one passing, could easily have seen the 
whole affair. 

If there had been a convenient opening in the 
earth just then, I could have sunk into it very 
readily, but as there was not, I stood with sun- 
bonnet in hand, disordered hair, and an extreme- 
ly red face, looking at the apparition before me. 
Without any more words, the stranger swung 
himself lightly over the fence, and approaching 
me, said : 

“If you will please stand this side of the 
gate, I will drive the animal round, and I fancy 
you will have no more trouble with her.” 

I did as he had suggested, and Isoon had the 
pleasure of seeing the garden free from the in- 
truder, and the gate securely shut, as a precaution 
against the entrance of future depredators. 

I turned round to thank the stranger, and not 
knowing whether to laugh or cry, I compromised 
the matter by crying a very little, and then 
laughing immoderately, for I was both extremely 
vexed and amused at the remembrance of the 
scene in which I had acted as a prominent 
character. 

“T wm very much obliged to you, for your 
timely aid,” I said, as soon asI was able to 
speak, 

“Pray, do not offer thanks to one who does 
not deserve any. I was passing by, and saw 
your trouble, and as every true knight should, 
I came at once to your assistance.” 

“ The distressed damsel, whom you found in 
such woeful plight, thanks you once more, sir 
knight, and begs to wish you good evening.” 

I turned to walk back to the house, ashamed 
and mortified, but yet not exactly sorry that my 
adventure had occurred. I wondered not alittle, 
that’ had not heard of strangers being in town ; 
for the young man who had come to my rescue, 
was no one whom I had ever seen before. I 
finally came to the conclusion that he was a 
student at the academy, and a native of some 
other town; for occasionally it happened that 


| our school was attended by people from other 


places. 
The next day at dinner, my father informed 
me that he should bring a gentleman home with 





him, and that he would like to have me do my 
best. Of course this was quite an anxious and 
important piece of news for me, for I knew that 
| my father had a fastidious horror of any glaring 
defects or deficiencies in the appointments of 
his table ; and my experience in housekeeping 
had not been so long that I could feel entirely 
safe. However, I determined to do my best. 
At the appointed hour my father and his guest 
arrived. With much surprise and confusion, I 
recognized my gallant rescuer of the day before. 
Happily the embarrassment which both of us 
evinced at the introduction, was, if noticed, 
passed without any comment from my father. 
But in the confusion of the moment, the name 
of the stranger escaped me; by no effort could 
I recall it to my recollection, though I knew that 
my father had distinctly pronounced it. 

With what pride I surveyed the tea-table, 
which presented a neat and elegant appearance 
as we entered the dining-room, no one can com- 
prehend, unless placed in the same situation. 
The snowy cloth, the white biscuit, the clear, 
transparent preserve, and the fresh, golden-hued 
butter, would have tempted almost any one. 
But when I poured out the fragrant tea, the 
picture of home comfort was complete. I saw 
that my father was pleased at my management, 
and this idea caused metodo the honors of the 
table with unwonted grace. But the coffee-cake 
with which the table was adorned, was my crown- 
ing achievement. It was a delicacy which I was 
very fond of myself, and by the introduction of 
which, I hoped to please my father and astonish 
our guest. I marked with delight the dark, 
rich color of the cake, just the shade for coffee- 
cake, and I thought with pride that my reputa- 
tion as a good housekeeper would be very much 
increased by the effort of genius displayed in the 
construction of such a delicacy. 

But, ah, what vain hopes! Scarcely had my 
father tasted a piece of the cake, when he de- 
posited the remainder in his plate with a little 
grimace, which I well understood. Astounded 
and mortified, I tasted of the cake myself, and 
discovered that in the making of it, I had omitted 
one of the most important ingredients, and that 
what I had supposed was cake, was nothing but 
an extremely tasteless mixture. 

I watched our guest with secret anxiety, as I 
saw him endeavoring to dispose of a slice of the 
cake, and I fancied that politeness more than 
inclination caused him to eat what must have 
been distasteful to any one’s palate. 

“By the way, Sophie,” said my father, making 
a kindly attempt to relieve my obvious embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘I should judge by the looks of aunt 
Nellie’s garden, that in spite of your vigilance, 
some four footed beast had penetrated within its 
sacred precincts.” 

I cast an amused look at our visitor, and met 
in return such a merry smile, that I was almost 
ill-bred enough to laugh outright then and there. 
In the evening, héwever, when the whole amus- 
ing scene had been, exphajfed to my father, [had 
an opportunity <0, 7 in a hearty laugh at 
the remembrance of i 

“Did I not heaw yo sty, Miss Merton, that 
you should attend « this term ?” said our 
visitor, as my father,withdrew from the room to 
attend upén gome one who had called upon 
business. 

“Yes, I shall attend; that is, if I like the 
teacher.” 

“Have you any doubt about it?” asked my 
companion, with a smile. 

“I must confess,” said I, “that the description 
my brother Frank gave me of him has not 
exactly prepossessed me in his favor.” 

“May I ask how he described him?” said the 
visitor, with an amused look. 

“ He says he is quite an elderly, bald-headed, 
gold-spectacled gentleman, with a vast deal of 
learning. And the worst of it is,” continued I, 
“Frank threatens that before three months have 
passed, I shall have carried the old gentleman’s 
heart by storm. To plague Frank, I havea 
great mind to try it.” 

“So do, by all means,” said my companion, 
joining heartily in my mirth. 

“ As we are to be school-mates, will you aid 
and abet me in my treasonable designs?” said I. 

“To be sure I will, Miss Merton, to the fullest 
extent of my power; and I have a presentiment 
that by our combined exertions you will succeed.” 

I laughed at the prospect of success, but said 
nothing. 

“ Asa token of our compact, will Miss Merton 
give me this rose?” pursued our visitor, directing 
my attention to a flower which I held in my 
hand. 

I smilingly assented, and the rose consequently 
changed owners. 

A week from that day, aunt Nellie arrived 
home, and after approving of a few of my 
proceedings, and disapproving of a great many, 
the affair of the garden included, she finally 
expressed her conviction that I should make 
quite a housekeeper in time. I will not say 
but what I was as glad to get rid of my charge, 
as I had been to take it, for once in a while asa 
vision of my school-mate that was to be, and the 
strange compact I had entered into with him, 
came across my mind, I had justa little curiosity 
to see him again. 

The next morning bright and early, I started 
for school, and as I neared the academy, I recog- 
nized with pleasure many a familiar face peering 
forth from the window. As I entered, there was 
a loud shout from the girls, and many an inquiry 
as to where ] had been for the last week or two. 

There was a general burst of merriment when 
I informed the assembled group that I had been 
keeping house for my father, and more than one 
young lady lamented that fate had no such good 
fortune in store for her 

“Tsay,” said Ellen Acton, a merry girl of 
fifteen, ‘‘ you'll lose your heart directly, if you 
don’t look out. We have every one of us, even 
little Allie Elton, fallen in love with the new 
teacher.” 

“ Tt’s no such thing,” said Allie, putting her 
little, rosy mouth close up to my ear, “I have 
not fallen in love with him, but I like him ever 
so much, because he is so good. 
like him, Sophie.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself on my account, Allie,” 

































































I know you'll | 





I said aloud, “ there is not the slightest danger 
of my really falling in love with any one at pres- 
ent, still less with our venerable teacher.” 

Here the bell rung to call us to order, and we 
hastily scrambled to our seats. For a moment 


the teacher’s desk was unoccupied, and then— 
how shall I describe my confusion, when I saw 


my gallant knight in the cow affair, and our sub 
sequent guest, seat himself in the teacher's post 


of honor, as if he were perfectly at home! A 
vague suspicion as to his identity crossed my 
mind, a suspicion which was confirmed by Allie 


Elton’s whispering remark : 

“That’s our new teacher — don’t he look 
pleasant ¢” 

I vouchsafed no reply, for just then our new 
teacher’s eye wandering over the room, encoun- 
tered mine. An almost imperceptible smile 
rested upon his face, as for one instant his glance 
remained fixed upon my countenance, which I 
felt was dyed the deepest scarlet. Iwas very 
glad when I was relieved from his scrutiny. 


How that long day passed, I never could tell. 
The only thing that I remembered distinctly, 
was @ request on the part of Mr. Minturn, the 
teacher, that I would remain a few moments 
after school. When the scholars had departed, 
and I was tremblingly waiting for a renewal oi 
our former conversation regarding our strange 
compact, I was surprised by the utterance only 
of these few, simple words : 

“ Will Miss Merton oblige me by removing her 
books to this seat ?” 

The seat which he designated was a front one, 
and I had occupied all day one of those farthest 
back from the desk. There was no explanation 
given, no reason for the request offered, not the 
slightest word more said regarding the matter, 
unless it was a very pleasant ‘thank you,’ uttered 
when I had complied with the request, which I 


complied with, though I am ashamed to say, in a 


somewhat sulky manner. A better feeling, how- 
ever, rose up within me, as softly opening the 
door, I looked back to see him wearily poring 
over his books, a task which was yet to be done 
ere his day’s work was completed. 

My new seat had its advantages, after all. 
Never did I look up from my book, but what I 
caught a friendly glance from my teacher’s eye, 
and I returned to my lesson with renewed energy. 
Whenever he was talking to the school, or ex- 
plaining any subject, his eye, almost involuntari- 
ly as it were, sought mine. We seemed to have 
established a sort of tacit communication with 
each other, though we never overstepped 
the limits of our respective positions—those of 
teacher and scholar. ~ Gradually it became my 
habit to remain after school when I needed any 
assistance about a difficult lesson. Readily, 
clearly, and with a kindly Manner and a quiet 
deference towards myself, which completely won 
my heart, Mr. Minturn helped me out of all my 
troubles. I even took up newer and harder 
tasks than the rest of the girls, and we spent 
maay a pleasant hour poring over our ponderous 
tomes. 

I never could tell how the change in our affairs 
originated, whether in me or in him. But 
certain it is, that in the course of time, a cool- 
ness arose between my teacher and myself. As 
gradually as I had fallen into the habit of re- 
maining after school, so gradually did I fall 
away from it. Our pleasant lessons were at an 
end, and one fine summer’s day when I met 
Mr. Minturn and Ellen Acton walking out to- 
gether, I felt that henceforth school would have 
no interest for me. From that day I began to 
dislike it, and I finally prevailed upon my father 
to allow me to leave school. There was a burst 
of sorrowful exclamations, on the part of the 
girls, when I announced my intention of 
leaving. 

“ What will Mr. Minturn do without you?” 
whispered Allie Elton. 


“O, he will get along well enough,” said I, 
with assumed carelessness — “perhaps he will 
rejoice.” 

“ Hush !” said Alice, “I think he overheard 
you.” 

“It’s of no consequence if he did,” was my 
reply, as I walked away to my seat. 

“‘ Will Miss Merton remain a moment?” said 
Mr. Minturn, at the close of school, as witha 
hasty “good-by” to him, I was about to take 
my departure with the others. 


I resumed my seat, and awaited patiently 
what he had to say. When the last loiterer had 
departed, he arose, and approaching my seat, 
took from his pocket-book a faded rose, and held 
it up to view. 

“Does Miss Merton remember what this is a 
token of ?” 

Half angry with myself at the tell-tale blushes 
which covered my face, I made no answer. 

“ Ah! I see you do,” said he, smiling. “ But 
are you still disposed to carry on your treason- 
able designs against the old gentleman’s heart ?” 

Still I made no reply. 

“Then hear me,” said he, vehemently, “ the 
promise that I gave you, to help you as far as 
was in my power, was no light one; the first 
time I saw you at school I felt itsimportance. I 
requested you to change your seat, that I might 
have the selfish pleasure of having you near me; 
of being cheered and comforted by your glance. 
Our after school labors were infinitely pleasant 
to me, but perhaps wearisome to you. I cannot 
blame you for withdrawing yourself from them, 
but I do blame you for leaving school, and for 
asserting publicly that I should rejoice at such a 
step. You know, or ought to know now, that I 
should be utterly desolate if you were gone. 
Now will you answer me, Sophie *” 

I did answer, but what that answer led to, is 
of no consequence to any one. I will merely 
say that I persisted in my original determination 
of leaving school, but that not near so much 
sorrow was experienced by Mr. Mintarn as 
might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. 

A short time after, Frank came to me with an 
amused face, and with the remark : 

“ Well, Sophie, my prophecy is actually com- 
ing true, isn’t it? and you are going to marry 
the identical old gentleman. I hope you will 
always believe in me after this.” 


Gousetvite 8 Department. 
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Mackerel boiled. 
This fish loses its life as soon as it leaves the sea, and 
the fresher it is the better. Wash and clean them thor- 





| oughly (the fishmongers seldom do this sufficiently). put 
| them into cold water with a handful of salt in it; let 
| them rather simmer than boll; a small mackerel will be 
| done enough in about a quarter of an hour; when the 








eye starts and the tail splits, they are done; do not let 
them standin the water a moment after; they are so 
delicate that the heat of the water will break them. 





Whim Wham. 

Sweeten a quart of cream, and mix with it a teacapful 
of white wine, and the grated peel of a lemon; whisk it 
to a froth, which drain upon the back of a sieve, and put 
part into a deep glass dish; cut some Naples biscuit as 
thin as possible, and put a layer lightly over the froth, 
and ove of red currant jelly, then a layer of the froth, 
and one of the biscuit and jelly; finish with the froth, 
and pour the remainder of the cream into the dish, and 


garnish with citron and candied orange-peel cut into 
straws. 





Cabbage-Water to be thrown away. 

Always remember that green water, that is, water in 
which cabbage, or any other vegetable is boiled, should 
be thrown down the sink the moment the vegetables are 
vut of it, while it is quite hot, and then a pailful of cold 
water thrown after it, will prevent the unhealthy smell 
arising from green water; but if it be left till it is cold, 
or nearly cold before you throw it away, twenty pails of 
water thrown after it will not prevent the smell. 





Vegetable Essences. 

The flavor of the various sweet and savory herbs may 
be obtained by combining their essential oils with recti- 
fied spirit of wine, in the proportion of one drachm of the 
former to two ounces of the letter, or by picking the 
leaves, and laying them for a couple of hours in a warm 
place to dry, and then filling a large-mouthed bottle with 
them, and pouring on them wine, brandy, proof spirit, 
or vinegar, and letting them steep for fourteen days. 





Vinegar Honey. 

Half a pound of honey must be put to a pint of water, 
and the honey well dissolved. This mixture is then ex- 
posed to the greatest heat of the sun, without closing 
wholly the bung-hole of the cask, which must be merely 
covered with coarse linen, to prevent the admission of 
insects. In about six weeks, the liquor becomes acid, 


and changes toa very strong vinegar, and of excellent 
quality. 





Cleaning Dish-Covers. 

Dish-covers should always be wiped and polished as 
soon as they are removed from the table. If this is done 
whilst they are warm, it will be but little trouble; but 
if the steam be allowed to dry on them, you will find 
much difficulty in getting the tarnish off from the inside. 
When they are wiped and polished, hang them up in 
their places immediately. 

Essence of Beef. 

Put into a porter bottle a sufficient quantity of anes 
beef, sliced, to fill up its body, cork it with a paper stop- 
ple, and place it in a pot of cold water, attaching the 
neck, by means of a string, to the handle of the vessel. 
Boil this for three-quarters of an hour, then pour off the 
liquor, and skim it. To this preparation may be added 
spices and salt. . 





Poison of Rattlesnakes, 

It has been discovered that this poison is a most pow- 
erful sedative, and that stimulants are its antidotes. 
Alcohol is designated. In two instances in which this 
remedy has been applied, the persons have been cured, 
Brandy was freely given to them until relieved from the 
usual symptoms, and continued in smaller doses until 
the third day, when they went about as usual. 





Tarts, preserved Fruits. 

Rub over with a little butter an oval dish, or tin shape, 
line it with paste, and fill it with any sort of preserved 
fruit. Roll out a bit of paste thin, and, with a paste 
cutter, cut itinto narrow strips; brush with water the 
rim of the shape, and lay the bars of paste across and 
across, and then put round a border of paste, aod mark 
it with the paste cutter. 


—_ 


Washing Pickle and Preserve-Jars. 

Whenever pickle or preserve-jars are empty, wash them 
well in cold water—dry them thoroughly—and put them 
inadry place. If you wash pickle or preserve-jars in hot 
water, it will crack their glazed surface, and make them 
porous, which spoils them for use, as pickles and pre- 
serves require to have the air kept from them. 





Rice Cheese. 

Take a pound of rice, boil it till it becomes thick as 
hasty puddiog in rather less than half a pint of milk; 
pour it hot on an ounce and a half of butter, the same 
weight of loaf sugar, mixing it well together; let it 
stand till cold, then add one egg and the yolk of another, 
and a little white wine. 

The Shower-Bath. 

The cold shower-bath is less alarming to nervous per- 
sons, and less liable to produce cramps, than cold immer- 
sion; it may be considered as the best and safest mode 
of cold bathing, and is recommended in many nervous 
complaints. It has also afforded relief in some cases of 
insanity. 





Colds. 

A daily exposure to the outward air is absolutely neces- 
sary to secure us against the injurious influence of our 
variable climate. For cure of catarrh, reduce the amount 
of food, take exercise, keep the bowels open, and bathe 
the feet in warm water at bed time. 


—————————————— 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now fn its rown- 
TrEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus. 
trated papers in this country, and shall eontinue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Ba.Lou’s Pictorial is a weekly visitor. cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have accers to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

i> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fiue engravings each week 

i It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among us 

>> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

i It presents many large end elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
talcs, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every nfem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

(CF It is adinitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

CP Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about ons thousand «plendid engravings 

(> Thus forming s paper original im design, and s 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 

One COpF,, ORS FER. ascvcccassacccacessecovgeenes 
One copy. two years e 
Five copies. one year 
Twelve copies. one year (and one to the — up 

of the club). ... soe DO 

Any postmaster can saiiedesaean the gape tale 
own Siteces at the lowest club rate 

2 Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published each Barcapar. by wean M. BALIAU, 

No 
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Poet's Corner, 


THE PROMISED HOUR, 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 











The fountains serenade the flowers, 
| Upon their silver lute; 
And, nestied in their leafy bowers, 
} The forest birds are mute: 
} The bright and glittering hosts above 
| Unbar the golden gates, 
While nature holds her court of love, 
And for her client waits. 
| Then, lady, wake—in beauty rise! 
"Tis now the promised hour, 
\ When torches kindle in the skies, 
To light thee to thy bower. 


The day we dedicate to care— 
) To love the witching night! 
| For all that’s beautiful and fair 
| In hours like these unite. 
} F’en thus the sweets to flow’rets given— 
The moonlight on the tree— 
And all the bliss of earth and heaven, 
Are mingled, love, in thee. 
Then, lady, wake—in beauty rise! 
°Tis now the promised hour, 
When torches kindle in the skies, 
To light thee to thy bower. 
THE SOUL. 


One thinks the soul is air; another, fire; 
| Another, blood diffused’about the heart; 
{ Another saith the elements conspire, 
. \ And to her essence each doth give a part. 


\ But, as the sharpest eye discerneth nought, 
\ Except the sunbeam in the air do shine, 
So the best soul with her reflecting thou; ‘ht, 
Bees not herself without some light div: 7 
AVIBS. 





CONTEMPLATION. 
Mount on contemplation’s wings, 
And mark the causes and the end of things; 
Learn what we are, and for what purpose born, 
What station here ’tis given us to adorn, 
How best to blend security with ease, 
And win our way through life’s eer seas. 
IFFORD. 





THE RESTLESS MIND. 
The sunken cheek and lantern jaw, 
Betray the venomed restless mind: 
Whose only solace is to prey 
Upon the sorrows of mankind. 





Domestic Story Department. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY EDGAR L. HAMMOND. 


For three days I had been travelling on horse- 
*back with a friend, through the hilly region of 
one of our Northern States, and now we had not 
more than two-thirds of our journey accom- 
plished. Night was coming on again, when we 
found ourselves, weary and hungry, at the foot 
of a huge mountain which had loomed up before 
us in the distance, long and long since, from the 
plain below, and which it had seemed that we 
rr should never reach. We had passed no human 
dwelling for hours; not a sign of life lay in 
sight; the gloom around us grew deeper every 
moment, the wind moaned and muttered com- 
plainingly, and clouds, wild, black and threat- 
ening, their edges lurid with the departing sun- 
set, were piled upon the summit of the moun- 
tain, warning us of the tempest which was just 
at hand. 

However severe it might prove, we had no 
shelter from it—at least, no safe one. Behind 
us lay only the forest we had just traversed ; 
above us, height upon height, arose bristling 
woods of pine and fir to the very summit of the 
ascent, hiding the narrow road which led over 
the mountain. My companion cast a rapid, 
thorough, quiet glance over the scene before us— 

if at the swift and silent approach of the thunder- 
clouds. 

“This storm seems to be coming on fast,” he 
said. ‘It will be hardly safe to meet it up yon- 
der. Let us look about us, and seek some 
shelter. Some hollowed rock, or overhanging 
crag hereabouts may possibly afford it.” 

We dismounted, and securing our horses, 
commenced to explore on either side the broken 
and declivitous ground, thinly scattered here and 
there with trees which skirted the base of the 
mountain. Our search proved of little avail. 

“Come—let us push on, then,” I said to 
Harleigh—“‘let us push on, Walter; we may 
discover some harboring nook further up, after 
all. At least we shall be no worse off than we 

a should be here.” 

We re-mounted, and continued to follow the 
rocky path, which now began to grow more steep, 
and at length to wind along almost entirely in 
shadow, beneath the thick growth of spruce, pine 
and fir, which clothed gradually with denser 
luxuriance the mountain-side. As we proceeded, 
the wind muttered and moaned more wildly, 
stealing with a low, wailing sound through the 
trees, that began to bow their tall crests before it, 
while their heavy branches swayed hither and 
thither, filling the atmosphere with the most 
powerful aromatic odor; and heavier, and more 
threatening grew the masses of cloud that dark- 
ened and spread every instant more rapidly over 
the mountain, and rendered the gloom about 
almost as deep as that of midnight. 

We rode on at our best pace, and the greater 
part of the time in silence. As yet, no place of 
shelter presented itself. More and more thickly 
wooded grew the way on either side the sinuous 
path we followed, and rank-growing underbrush 
choked up the narrow intervals between the 
tree. The darkness became deeper, we could 
hardly discern our way; more than once our 
horses stumbled, but we kept on. And now the 
violence of the wind increased ; down the steep 
descent it rushed, and tore, and raved, shrieking 

through the tossing branches, that bent and 
twisted with its might, and swayed before it like 
reeds. Harleigh’s cap was torn from his head, 
and whirled away ina twinkling. It was not 
the time to think of stray caps then. We could 
hardly take care of ourselves; it was impossible 
to speak—almost to breathe. We were forced 
to bend our heads almost to our horses’ necks, 
before the irresistible fury of the element that 
assailed us. Darker and darker it grew. Sud- 
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denly there was a blinding flash of light—a burst, 
a crash of thunder almost deafening in its vio- 
lence, that rent the atmosphere on every side, 
and continued for nearly a full minute before its 
might was spent. Our horses reared instantly, 
trembling in every joint with fear, and snorting 
wildly. It was with difficulty we could control, 
much less pacify the frightened creatures. It 
was not until the last, long, low, rolling sound 
had died away in the distance, that we could 
bring them to their feet again. 

And now the rain came sweeping down the 
mountain side, not in drops, but in sheets— in 
torrents of water. The density of the foliage 
overhead partially protected us from this for a 
time; but as soon as we pressed on, the path be- 
came more open, the pines more thinly scattered, 
and now we were exposed to the full force of the 
storm. Ht came in a very deluge, drenching us 
to the skin in an instant. The lightning shone 
forth again; flash followed flash, lighting up the 
gloom, and showing to us the dreariness of the 
prospect around, while the roar and rattle of the 
thunder became almost incessant, and our horses 
in their fright, were nearly ungovernable. It 
required our strongest effort to keep them under 
control. I could feel Ali trembling under me— 
while the lightning showed me his beautiful 
eyes, dilated and wild with terror, his small ears 
laid back, and his delicate nostrils quivering. 
Poor fellow! I patted his arching neck, and 
smoothed his fine mane, which was streaming 
with water, and spoke to him in the low, tender, 
caressing tones that I knew he loved so well. 
He understood and answered me in his old, 
affectionate way, but the shrill, tremulous sound 
he uttered was full of distress, almost human. 

The wind no longer raved, but the rain rushed 
down as incessantly as ever, in a steady torrent 
sweeping over the mountain-side. For a few 
moments at this point, the lightning ceased, and 
the thunder was silent. Suddenly Harleigh 
uttered a brief ejaculation, and at the same mo- 
ment Ali gave asharp, shrill neigh. 

“ What is it ?” I asked of my companion. 

“Don’t you see? Look up—yonder—” 

Even as he spoke, my glance had caught, far 
distant, the gleam of a light—a single starlight 
ray, that shone cheerfully through the storm. I 
comprehended the satisfaction of my friend. 
This solitary beacon was the light shining from 
some farm-house window. It scarcely required 
the impulse we gave to our horses, to urge them 
onward now. Already they had perceived, by 
their instantaneous and unfailing instinct, that 
a shelter was near, and joyfully they pressed on 
to reach it. We rode rapidly along; down 
rushed the rain more violently than ever; again 
the lightning flashed, and the thunder burst 
above us with almost terrific power. The horses 
shrunk and trembled again in every limb—but 
only pushed on the more eagerly toward the 
place where our beacon-light was burning. 

It seemed very far away, and I almost thought 
the longer we rode, the more distant it appeared. 
Still we kept on. At length we lost it. Har- 
leigh, as well as I, had kept it hitherto in view ; 
we had never, either of us, taken our eyes from 
it, so far. As we lost sight of it, an exclama- 
tion broke from thelips of each. But our horses 
seemed to know bétter than we; they had their 
instinct to guide them, which was an advantage 
over our simple sense of sight, which had just 
been put so completely at fault. They seemed 
to increase their speed, as they proceeded through 
the storm, with the elements still warring around 
in unabated fury. Again we entered beneath 
the trees, and continued our way in almost utter 
darkness for a long time—a darkness only made 
visible at times by the faint gleam of the light- 
ning, that barely penetrated the heavy, dense 
canopy of foliage overhead. And again we 
emerged from the trees upon the open mountain 
—to discern, to our infinite relief, the light we 
had lost, shining just before us, certainly not 

more than the distance of a quarter of a mile. 
It was only the trees that had hid it from us. 
Nearer we rode, and nearer; and presently saw 
by a bright flash of lightning, that now played 
less sharply, and for a longer time over the 
horizon, that we were approaching, as we had 
supposed, a farm-house, which we perceived to 
be of ample size, and comfortable appearance, 
and surrounded by well-fenced fields. It stood 
on the left of the path we pursued, from which 
a winding avenue led up to its porch, and there, 
shining from the windows, from which the cur- 
tains had been drawn, was the light which had 
guided us on. It was with feelings of relief, 
that we rode up to it from the road; and our 
horses gave once more a shrill neigh of pleasure 
as we dismounted before the door. 

The sound of their voices seemed to have 
attracted the attention of the people within, even 
before we ourselves had taken measures to inform 
them of our proximity ; for even as I raised the 
heavy brass knocker, in order to summon them, 
there was a sound within as of some one ap- 
proaching, a sound audible without, despite the 
roar and rush of the storm, and the door was 
opened without delay. 

It was evidently the master of the house that 
made his appearance ; a tall, stout, good-natured 
looking man, dressed in homespun, and bearing 
in his brown hand a lantern, which he swung 
aloft as he stepped out upon the sill, taking a 
quick survey of us and our condition, as the 
rays of its light fell upon us, with our drenched 
figures in the foreground, and the poor horses 
with their glossy coats reeking, and their long 
manes streaming with rain, just behind. 

He gave us hardly time to make known our 
petition for shelter and rest; exclaiming, as he 
beheld our situation : 

“Well, that’s too bad, I declare! Soaked 
through and through, and half dead, I’ll be 
bound—good evening, sirs! Seem to be in a 
pooty bad plight. Come in—come in! Here 
you—Jack—Thomas!” and he turned his head 
towards a door on the left of the passage. 
“ Here, you—somebody call Josh, and take care 
of these strangers’ hosses !’” 

The door opened, as we stepped across the 
sill, letting out a stream of light and warmth 
from the farm kitchen, from which one or two 
stout lads were issuing. At the same moment 
there appeared around the corner of the house, 

















































































a man, also evidently one of the “hands,” 
buttoned up to the chin, and dripping with rain. 
It was “Josh” himself, a brown-haired, blue- 
eyed, freckled-faced specimen of humanity, with 
a broad, good-natured countenance, that ex- 
pressed infinite pity at the sight of our condition, 
as he declared sympathizingly, that we were in 
“ consid’able of a bad fix,” and forthwith took 
our horses in hand. 
“see arter the critters” around the farm ; and 
our poor beasts, drenched and weary, were 
straightway led off to be cared for by Josh, and 
share the abundant comforts that were supplied 
to the creatures belonging to this hospitable 
dwelling, in the shape of good food and warm 
shelter. 


kitchen, where a bright fire blazed on the broad 
hearth, and one or two of the help were stirring 
about ; the two lads whom we had noticed, having 
taken themselves off to help Josh, with an ac- 
tivity and readiness that manifested the general 
prevalence of the spirit of hospitality which 
greeted us with such welcome warmth. 


offered us so freely ; but it was with reluctance 
that we saw the inconvenience to which we were 
likely to put the kindly dwellers in this hospita- 
ble place. We expressed our gratitude to our 
host for his warm-hearied reception, and begged 
that we might put him to no further trouble on 
our account. But he seemed to be ignorant of 
such a thing as inconvenience. In an instant he 
had caused the kitchen table to be drawn out, 
while the two girls proceeded to lay the cloth ; 
and then, lighting a lamp, he signified his desire 
that we should follow him up stairs to exchange 
a portion of our wet clothing for some dry. 


the favor of permission to dry our garments as 
we stood before the kitchen fire. But he urged 
that there was no necessity for this. We followed 
him, therefore. In our portmanteau, the oil- 
skin covering of which the rain had failed to 
penetrate, we had a supply of dry linen. 
ducted to a chamber, our host soon supplied us 
with other articles of attire, chiefly belonging to 
himself and his sons, whom we found to be the 
lads who had accompanied Josh to see after the 
comfort of our beasts. We accepted this pro- 
vision with thanks, and afterwards returned with 
our host to the kitchen, where the wet clothing 
we had removed was hung before the fire to dry, 
and we were seated before a well-furnished table, 
and requested cordially to make ourselves “ to 
hum.” It scarcely need be said that we did so. 
An ample meal, added to the glow and warmth 
surrounding us, dissipated the utter wretchedness 
of the preceding hour. 
our host conducted us to a pleasant parlor, on 
the other side of the passage, which, though no 
other occupant than ourselves appeared, gave 
tokens by the feminine belongings—books, sew- 
ing and knitting-woxk piled in a basket, on a 
workstand by the he the presence of one 
+ 

This person, we soon” found, was the sister of 
our host, who, he info’ us, had gone to see a 
room prepared for oe pe presently, 
and welcomed us as co! 
been neighbors ifistead 
ness that met us on 
sufficiently appreciate. An hour passed away in 
- cheerful conversation around the hearth, during 
which time we gave our warm-hearted host and 
hostess some information regarding ourselves, 
and our business in that part of the country, 
imparting it freely, though they asked us no 
questions, judging it to be but right that they 
should know something of the strangers whom 
they so nobly entertained. We were shortly 
joined by the farmer’s two sons, bright and in- 
telligent lads, of seventeen and nineteen years 
of age—boys still, though nearly as tall as their 
father. 


of the gentler sex. ¥ 


dead. ‘I'hey showed us the next morning where 
she lay—down under the willows, by the stream 
that flowed around the mountain-side at the foot 
of the farm-garden. 















































































He had just been down to 


Meanwhile, our kind host led us into the 


We had reason to be grateful for the welcome 


We demurred from this; merely requesting 


Con- 


When we had finished, 


ly as though we had 


strangers. The kind- 
ery side, we could not 


No mother joined our firesidegroup. She was 


A little while, and our number broke up. 
Harleigh and I retired to the room prepared for 
us, just as the storm, with its evanescent fury 
spent, was clearing off to the northwest. The 
moon was shining soft and fair over the whole 
landscape before we slept. 

The next morning the sun rose gloriously and 
without a cloud. An early hour saw us ready 
to resume our way, returning earnest thanks to 
our worthy entertainers for their hospitality, of 
which we afterwards took opportunity to express 
our sense in a more substantial way. Though 
the first, it was not our last visit there; Harleigh 
and I have visited the place more than once 
since, and always met with a welcome as warm 
as that which greeted us on that memorable 
night of which I have written. 





A VOLUBLE DRUNKEN MAN. 

If there be one sight in the world more su- 
remely ridicuious—perhaps even more ridicu- 
ous than saddening—it is that of a voluble 
drunken man. Such an one we saw the other 
day, reclining on his elbow, within two feet 
of the end of the wharf, off from which had 
he fallen he would assuredly have been drowned. 
On being asked what he was doing there, he 
replied: “None o’-your bizness; wish I waz 
an Indian !—that’s all J hope! My uncle wanted 


me to go up to Round ton, North-hill 
brandy-and-water-cure office! Ha! ha! ho! ho! 
Ketch me at that. Miz’able place—miz'able !” 


“ Where do you live, and what is your business ?” 
“T’'m living here, just at present—ha! ha! ha!— 
and my bizness is alawyer.” “ Do you practise ?” 
“ Not at present; did last week; case of assault, 
with attempt to batter ; rd beat by a miz’able 
pet-pet-pet-ifogger !” fellow !—Bee. 


THINK OF IT! 

How many of both sexes, from overloading 
their brains, and underworking their bodies, 
have sunk prematurely into their graves! How 
many have become tenants of lunatic asylums! 
How many the victims of chronic dyspepsia, and 
all manner of nervous disorders ! hat is the 
value of any conceivable amount of learning to 
him whose frame has become enfeebled and 
broken down by the intense and protracted labor 
of acquiring it? If the head has become the 
veriest storehouse of knowledge, of what use is 
it to the , whose fingers are too feeble to 





tual contempt for some time in a variety of frown- 
ings and sneerings, until at last, the scorbutic 
youth felt it necessary to come to a more explicit 
understanding on the matter, when the following 
clear understanding took 


voice, 


Noddy, “to create an 
friend’s table, and much less at yours, Sawyer— 
very; but I must take this opportunity of in- 
forming Mr. Gunter that he is no gentleman.” 


create any disturbance in the street in which 77 
reside,” said Mr. Gunter, “but I’m afraid I 
shall be under the necessity of alarming the 


ne 
spo 
Nodd 


we) 
“ You shall feel me do it in about half a minute, 
sir,” replied 


card, sir ?”’ said Mr. Nod 


Gunter. 


ief that a gentleman has been to see you, sir,” 
replied Gunter. get 


morning,” said Mr. Noddy. 


caution, and I’ll leave partic 
jd servants to lock up the spoons,” replied Mr. 
ter. 


terposed, and remonstrated with both parties on 
arn pe soee’ of their conduct, on which Mr. 


as respectable as Mr. Gunter’s father, and that 
his father’s son was as good a man as Mr. Gunter, 
any day in the week. 


& re-commencement of the dispute, there was 
another interference on the part of the company ; 
and a vast quantity of talking and clamoring 
ensued, in the course of which Mr. Noddy grad- 
ually allowed his feelings to overpower him, and 
professed that he had ever entertained a devoted 
personal attachment toward Mr. Gunter. 
this Mr. Gunter replied, that, upon the whole, he 
rather preferred Mr. Noddy to his own brother. 
On hearing which admission, Mr. Noddy mag- 
nanimously rose from his seat, and proffered his 
hand to Mr. Gunter. Mr. Gunter grasped it with 
affecting fervor ; and everybody said that the dis- 
pute had been conducted in a manner which was 
highly honorable to both parties. 











Culture of Violets. 


easily be increased by dividing the roots in the spring or 
fall, and also by layers and pipings. To obtain new 
varieties, the seeds from the best sorts should be gathered 
as they become ripe, and sown directly. The plants will 
appear in about fourteen days. Those of the spring 
sowing will bloom in autumn, and autumn plants in the 
spring; and if they are protected from the summer’s sun 
after ten o’clock in the forenoon, they will continue to 
bloom until the frost becomes severe. 
lovely little flower possesses the quality of blooming 
while the coming frosts of later autumn have put most 
other plants to sleep for the winter, and it is sometimes 
seen ina moderate winter, partially covered with snow, 
with its buds ready formed to usher in young spring. 


Arrangement of Garden Flowers. 


tion of shrubs in the garden, is to produce an agreeable 
variety of flowers and foliage throughout the whole 
space, and during every month in the year. For this 
purpose certain evergreens, such as the lauristinue, and 
certain flowering shrubs, such as the China rose, are to 
be distributed throughout, the same variety of the species 
not being repeated, but different varieties. There are 
also shrubs for flowering at every season of the year, 
where the locality is favorable; and if judgment be 
exercised in their selection, there need not be a dozen 











A DISPUTE BETWEEN MEN OF HONOR. 


The pleasant satirical “ Pickwick papers” fur- 


nish the following amusing description of a 
dispute between two young gentlemen of honor, 
which seems to have been conducted with much 
spirit on both sides. 


The belligerents vented their feelings of mu- 


place. 
“Sawyer,” said the scorbutic youth, in a loud 


“ Well, Noddy,” replied Mr. Bob Sawyer. 
“T should be very sorry, Sawyer,” said Mr. 
unpleasantness at my 


“And I should be very sorry, Sawyer, to 


ighbors by throwing the person who has just 
en out of the window.” 


“ What do you mean by that?” inquired Mr. 


Me What I say,” replied Mr. Gunter. 
“T should like to see you do it, sir,” said Mr. 


. Gunter. 

“T request that yb favor me with your 
y: 

“Yl do nothing of the kind, sir,” replied Mr. 


“ Why not, sir?” inquired Mr. Noddy. 
“ Because you'll stick it up over your chimney- 
jiece, and delude your visitors into the false be- 


“A friend of mine shall wait on you in the 


to you for the 


“Sir, I’m very much obliged 
ar directions with 


At this point the remainder of the guests in- 


begged to state that his father was quite 


As this announcement seemed the prelude to 


To 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


There is to me 
é daintiness about these early flowers. 
‘hat touches me like poetry. They blow out 
With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pastures, and breathe 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle tor the world.—Wuus. 





The cultivation of the violet is very simple. It may 


Indeed, this 


The point to be observed in the selection and disposi- 


duplicates in the garden—different varieties of each 
species being chosen. 
Choice of Plants. 

To select the most desirable plants for the garden, and 
to arrange them with good taste, requires considerable 
knowledge of the floral kingdom. The time of flowering 
must be known, the height, hardiness, habits, etc.; also 
the effect of the combination of different colors. so that 
the plants may be arranged in such a manner as to 
produce the happiest effect. Some persons, anxious for 
& great variety, crowd too many plants into a small space, 
consequently have nothing in perfection. It is much 
better to be confined to a few varieties, and cultivate 
them well, than to pursue the caroless step so frequently 
seen io the flower garden. 

Climbing Roses. 

This is the month best calculated for setting out 
shrubs of all kinds, and especially the climbing rose. 
When trained agaiust s wall, it should have a north or 
eastern exposure, rather than @ southern one, and the 
shoots should never becut. In fact, the rose does not 
require much pruning, except what is necessary to re- 
move the dead wood, or to train the plant in shape, 
though the ‘atter should be avoided as much as possible, 
as all wounds are apt to produce canker. 





Protecting Seeds. 

The shoots of annuals are very apt when they first 
appear above ground, to be scorched and withered by the 
hot sun, and the plants thus destroyed. Asa remedy 
against this, pieces of moss or thin matting may be laid 
over the ground where they are planted, staked down, and 
there allowed to remain until the seeds have been 
sprouted some days, or a week, and when removed, let it 
be at night or early in the morning; the morning is the 
best time. 


Escallonis. 

Beautiful shrubs, natives of South America, which are 
nearly hardy in the climate of London. They grow best 
im peaty soil,or in very sandy loam. = E. ruéra is gen- 
erally trained against wall, but E. Monte Vidensis, 
which produces large clusters of white flowers, is grown 
asabush. Both kinds require protection from severe 
frosts. 


Dorycnium. 

A genus of little hardy plants, separated by T -urnefort 
from the Lotus, or Bird's-foot Trefoil, and grow.ng freely 
in amy common soil. They are most suitable for rock- 



















































Sester’s Picnic. 


The following colloquy took place between Counsellor 
Sealingwax and & witness who ** would talk back :” 

* Do I understand you to aay, sir, that the prisoner is 
@ thief?” 

* Yes, sir. Cause why, she confessed she was.” 

“ And you also swear that she worked for you after 
this confession?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Then we are to understand that you employ dis- 
honest beng to work for you, even after their rascalities 
are confessed to you?” 

“Of course; how else could I get assistance from a 
lawyer?” 

The last answer was such a clincher, that Counsellor 
8. asked the court to protect him (Sealing-wax) from the 
gross insults of the witness. 





~_eeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeme 


A schoolmaster at Albany has been sending blank 
circulars to parents, to get authority to flog to the extent 
of his good judgment, without exposure to legal penalties. 
One of the answers received, was as follows: 

“ Dear Mr. Ratten:—Your tlogging cirkler is duly 
received. I Lupe as to my John, you will flog him just 
as offfh as you kin. Heasa bad boy—is John. Hithto 
I’ve bin in habit of teachin him miself, it seems to me he 
will never larn anithing—his spellin is ottragously de- 
fishment. Wallop him well, ser, and you will receive 
my thanks. 

P. 8. What accounts for John bein sich scolar is 
that he is my son by my wife's fust husband.” 


eee eee 


A certaiz invalid of our acquaintance, doubly afflicted 
with a painful complaint, and an unmanageable, hard- 
mouthed temper, regularly retains as a helper to the 
sick nurse a sto woman, whom he can abuse, 
witheut violence to her feelings. How much better to 
have emulated the heavenly patience in sickuess, of 
which woman—in spite of Job—has given the brightest 
examples; woman, who endures the severest trials with 
@ meekuess and submission unheard of among men—the 
Quaker excepted, who merely said, when his throat was 
being cut rather roughly—" Friend, thou dost haggle !’’ 


een 
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We saw & good anecdote the other day about preach- 
. A lady took her son of some five or six years to 
church. After the minister had been preaching half an 
hour, the littie fellow grew sleepy, and began to nod. 
The mother aroused him into attention several tines by 
pinching. But as it seemed a hopeless case, she conciuded 
to let him sleep on undisturbed. After the littie fellow 
had had his nap out, he awoke, and saw the minister stil! 
holding forth. He looked up in his mother’s face, aud 
innoceutly asked : ‘ 
‘* 1s it this Sunday night, or is it next Sunday night?” 


eens 


A couple of idle fellows strolled into the colored 
church, at Hartford, a few evenings since, to enjoy the 
fun; but when the colored minister rose up to preach, 
before announcing his text he leaned forward on the 
pulpit. and looked slowly around on his congregation. 

* Brethren,” says he at length, * may de Lor’ have 
mercy on ali de scolfers.” (Long pause.) *‘ May de Lor’ 
have mercy on all de laughers.”’ (Solemn pause.) ‘* May 
ed have mercy on de two peanut eaters down by de 

ir. 

The young men did not wait for the benediction. 


Na a a ee a 


“ Mary, do you remember the text this morning!” 

** No, papa, I never can, I’ve such a bad memory.” 

‘“* Mary,” said her mother, ‘did you notice Susan 
Brown!” 

“O,yes. Whata fright! She had on her last year's 
bonnet, done up, a pea green silk, a black lace mautilla, 
brown gaiters, au imitation Honiton collar, her old ear- 
drops, and such a fan! Oh, my!” 

* Well, my dear, your memory is improving.” 


RNR Re ee 


A Broadway beggar put his hand out toa party of 
three the other day. 

* A little something of your pleasure.” 

“ There it is,” suid one of the party, giving hima 
cent. 
es Thank you sir; but, sir, a cent does not pay for 
three.” 

‘Lhe joke took, and the professional gentleman got his 
full allowance—three cents. 


MAA nnn enn 


A negro, who was set to building a small hen-house, 
prefaced the job by drawing after his rude manuer, a 
picture of the proposed “hennery,” with a piece of 
chalk on a board. Un being laughed at for making so 
mueh fuss over so simple a matter, he replied: 

‘ Massa Wyman, when you had your willa built, didn’t 

uu pay de ork’tect for » plan? ‘Pend upon it, Massa 

yman, the willa for de hens wont be nove de wus for 
skitched fust.” 

Not long since, some ladies walking in the garden of 

eminent divine classed among the transcendentalists, 
gaw his little boy scraping up the gravel path with au 
old spoon. 

** What are you doing, my little boy,” inquired one of 


“QO,” said the young offshoot of transcendentalisi6, 
“Tm digging after the Infinite.” 


“Why are you like an annual, m: 
saucy lover, binding his arms around 
“ITean’tsay. Why!” 
bound.” 


*: Because you are hai 
. “Why, them, am I likea 


darling *” said a 
t's waist. 


* Really, I can’t tell.” 
‘“* Because I am bound in calf.” 


“Tridzet, you must wash your hands before you 
mould the bread.” 

‘Sure, ma’am, I don’t think it’s best to be wasting 
time on that, at all. ‘Tis but bare three weeks since the 
day Icum to ye, an didn’t I wash ‘em ciane that very 
day ; an, indade, what have I done since that time, that's 
nasty wid ’em?”’ 





A Hibernian mason, recently over, while employed in 
repairing a Graham baker's oven, the other day, left his 
work, went to his employer, and complained that the 
bricks were ‘‘ very soft inside,” and so ugly shaped that 
he could not make them lie still. The employer, on 
going to the oven, was surprised to find that the fuason 
had beer building with Graham bread! 








The New York Post has a very neat epigram — to wit: 
** Apropos of this Turkish Pasha’s coming, 

For whose contracts the bosses all are drumming, 
Why should we, unemployed ship-joiners, hope well 
To prosper in far off Constantinople? 

‘The reason’s plain; no master here is o'er us, 

But there we're sure to find the real Bos-phor-us.”’ 


~_—eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


“Prank,” said an affectionate lady the other day, 
to @ prominent young America, “if you don’t top 
smoking and reading so much, you will get #0, after 
awhile that you wont care anything about work.” 

‘* Mother,” replied the young hopeful, leisurely re- 
moving a long cigar, ‘* l’ve got so already.” 





“When I taught school in York State I told the young 
ladies they might select their own copies, and write what 
they pleased. Une of them filleds page with a repetition 
of these lines: 

* Tam so unacquainted with man 
His tameness is shocking to me.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly peper, 
after twelve years of a paces pip eng and popularity, 
has become < ‘‘ household word’ from ine to Califor- 
nis, gladdening the fireside ef rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 


sea, discoveries, misce! 
OF Db ane oO perience in Boston 
seventeen ex 2 2 
[>> 1s contains in Ses lange, all filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 
(> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
bay my pepo ch ggan 1 tpromp ted ipheqnee 
absorb the , Cultivate 


(> It is ack" that the good influence of such 
. in le is almost incalculable. 

re Its suggestive in the young an in- 
qui spirit, and add to their store of know 


ts columns are free frem polities and al) jarring 
, ite objec Dorsey Dbedowy dong ry ty if 

It is for these reasons that it has fer years been se 
popular « favorite throughout the country. 
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THE UNKNOWN: 


THE SECRET HELPE: 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUTIOX 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 


[continusp.] 


CHAPTER XIL—[contixvap.| 


Sharply appeared delighted with his inventi 
He pronounced it the perfection of torture. 
Was true; & man could not live thirty mim 
in it. 

“Mercy! mercy!” 
ghastly with agony. 

“Quiotly, quietly!” said the doc 

“Lam dying! Lam dying! This is hor: 
past belief! My poor wife—my poor Ma 
O, men—if ye be men—show me mercy! 
stream of molten iron is falling upon my hi 
Kill me! kill me! Stab me to the heart, an, 
will forgive you! Death! what a boon :! 
art!”’ 

Drop—drop ! Manchester’ voice and 6: 
gles grew fainter and fainter. Burleigh wav 
him closely. 


screamed Manches: 


[SER ENGRAVING. | 


“ The effects of insignificant causes is a stud 
he remarked, unmoved by the harrowing »; 
tacle before him. ‘ 

“Mercy!” gasped the victim, in o ) 
scarcely audible. 

You find this medicament strong eno 
my friend 1” 

“Devil!” exclaimed Manchester, in a b 
whisper. His eyes closed, his lower jaw . 
and a frightful ghastliness overspread 
features. 

“ Enough—stop !”” cried the doctor, “Ar 
er minute would kill him! Take him out 
carry him to his cell.’’ 

The water ceased to drop. Manchester 
taken from the infernal machine and conv: 
to his cell in a state of unconsciousness. 
found Levi Luckett in a swoon. ‘The groan: 
shrieks of Manchester had reached his hor: 
ears, and entirely conquered his fortitude. 
patient was laid upon the mattress and the 
tor held strong volatile salts to bis nose. 

“I'm afraid he’s gone, doctor,” said Bhy 
“My machine has proved rather too muc 
him. Bat business is business, and I al: 
attend to it—when I’m well paid.” 

“Don’t hurry—don’t hurry!” admon 
the doctor. “ He's terribly racked and anst:.. 
but I think he'll fetch round again.” 

“1 suppose it will be a little awkward, 
don’t; but I believe he has no powerful fi 
to interest themselves about him. Mrs. 
ham is a wise one, I tell you. O, she's te. 
deep—deep as a well!” 

A prolonged shuddering agitated Maneh: 
every nerve was a-quiver with excitement 
firm floor shook with his tremors. Bur. 
chafed his limbs and made various efforts 
cover him—impelled, not by humanity, bu 
the instinct of self-preservation. He didn’: 
to have a murder on his hands. Haggai 
on with apparent enjoyment; the wound « 
sooty frontis seemed to lose all its inflamm 
smart. He thought another punishment lik 
would heal it over. <A series of feeble 
melancholy moans lubbled faintly from 
throat of the patient; the smothered fia: 
life seemed going out with them. 

“It is possible,” said the doctor, thy 
have erred in judgment. I don't know t 
have cured his madness forever. That m 
is one of the most curious things in art— 
art of torture, 1 mean. Sharply, you'll 
soundly, after this.”’ 

e Sleep soundly after committing a mu 
exclaimed Levi Lackett, arousing hime 
rising to @ sitting posture. “No man can 
who bas committed « murder!” 

“ Be careful what you say!” retorted | 
ly, giving him « threatening look. “ We 
no talking here.” 

Manchester's chest heaved *pasmod: 
there was # painful attempt at respiration, » 
ed with distortions not unlike the writhin,; 
grmacings of « galvanized corpse. The 
and benevolent Barleigh manifested a tri 
uneasiness. Haggai was sent for some bri 
and « little, mixed with water, was poured 
his mouth. He began w revive. The pe 
returning life were fearfal, manifested in ¥ 
indescribable ways, startling and peculiar | 
mode of discipline 
A gleam of consciousness lighted up hb 
it was the signal for his pereecutors to leay: 

“ He will live,” said the doctor, as he dk 
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